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HERE is, for anyone fighting a 
T battle for success, a profound les- 
son in perseverance and patience, 


in the struggle of the poet, Joaquin Mil-| 


ler, from the obscurity of a-mining camp 
to the finished and famous stanzas of 
“Columbus”; from the scanty beginnings 
of his striking genius to the completion 
of his score and a half volumes: for it 
must be remembered that while his shelf 


of volumes contains many reprints, it 


was his custom to laboriously rewrite 


and revise what he republished. The 
story of this work is a marvel of achieve- 
ment. 

Joaquin began his first serious at- 
tempt in Mow-o-wa valley on the sunny 
south slope of Shasta. He had built a 
cabin on land given him by the Shasta 
chief whom he sometimes calls in his 
stories Warotetot, sometimes Blackfoot. 

It was during a two weeks’ stay in this 
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cabin, all alone in the dead of winter, 
that he began with his pen. What did 
he write? Probably no one will ever 
know. ; 

It is certain that the next time he 
tried his genius on paper it was under 
the instruction of his father, after com- 
ing back from Central America to Ore- 
gon by way of San Francisco. At this 
time he wrote parts of the “Arizonian,” 
the most important poem of “Pacific 
Poems” which was first printed in Eng- 
land at his own expense. 

Before publishing ‘Pacific Poems” he 
had in Oregon published “Specimens,” a 
thin book containing two long produc- 
tions “Lou Ellah’” and “Shadows,” both 
on themes which were prophetic of ma- 
terial in “Songs of the Sierras.” 

A second book “Joaquin et al.,”’ was 
brought out in Portland, Oregon, by 
S. J. McCormick. This contained one 
hundred and twenty-four pages, while 
“Specimens,” though bound more preten- 
tiously in leather, was not half the size. 

It was “Joaquin et al.,” that the poet 
carried under his arm when early in 
1870 he arrived in San Francisco and 


confronted the coterie of writers who 


controlled the editorial policy of the 
“Overland Monthly.” Bret Harte, the 
Editor-in-chief, wrote a burning unfav- 
orable review, which Ina Coolbrith, au- 
thor of the exquisite “In Blossom Time,” 
persuaded him not to publish. He turned 
the task of a notice of to her, and this is 
what appeared concerning Miller in the 
“Overland” for January, 1870. 

“If he (the poet), is to be detected, 
like the Prince in the Arabian Nights, 
from a habit of putting pepper in his 
cream tarts, we should say his name was 
Miller, and he lived in Oregon. 

“But, if we dared to answer the. un- 
asked and unimportant question which 
of the three (there were three different 
volumes of poetry touched upon in the 
same notice), wrote what might be rea- 
sonably called poetry, we should say 
Miller; with, perhaps, the impertinent 
addition that he gave the promise of 
writing much more vigorous local poetry 
than has yet been written in California. 
For when we have overlooked the du- 


bious taste of subject and title, and have 
stripped away the husk of some 
crudities, we find in “Joaquin et al.,” the 
true poetic instinct, with a natural 
felicity of diction and a dramatic vigor 
that are good in performance and yet 


‘better in promise (i. e. Miller is good 


from the top of his head up.) Of course, 
at present, Mr. Miller is not entirely easy 
in harness, but is given to pawing and 
curveting; and at such times his neck is 
clothed with thunder” (note the figure) 
“and the glory of his nostrils is terrible. 
But his passion is truthful, and his fig- 
ures flow rather from his perception 
than his sentiment. And when instead 
of contenting himself with such easy . 
epithets as ‘snow-clad,’ as applied to the 
Sierras, he intimates that Dian had on 
the mountain line ‘hung all her linen out 
to dry’ the picture is laughable, but 
striking.” 

This was all the recognition that Bret 
Harte, the distinguished arbiter of West- 
ern taste could offer the aspiring Ore- 
gonian. With his usual attitude of hu- 
mility toward his critics, and with grati- 
tude for small favors, Miller wrote his 
parents he was off for New York, and 
thus for the time brushed the golden 
mists of San Francisco from his eyes. 

And so the San Francisco critics had 
missed “Is it Worth While?” which con- 
tinues to live; and there was the strik- 
ing prophecy concerning San Francisco, 
which was also overlooked in the search 
for something to ridicule: 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
Bearing his load on the rough road of 
life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each 
other 
In blackness of heart?—that we war 
to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all as we jostle each other; 
God pity us all for the triumphs we 
feel 
When a fellow -goes down; poor, heart- 
broken brother, 


OX 
London Bland MacCormack, (Youngest of the Poet's Line); Great Grandson of the Poet 


Pierced to the heart; words are keener 
than steel, : 
And mightier far for woe or for weal. 


Were it not well in this brief little jour- 


ney. 
On over the isthmus, down into the 
tide, 
That we give him a fish instead of a 
serpent, 


Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
For ever and aye in dust at his side? 


Look at the roses saluting each other; 
Look at the herds all at peace on the 
plain— 
Man, and man only, makes war on his 
brother, 
And dotes in his heart on his peril and 
pain— 
Shamed by the brutes that go down on 
the plain. 


Why should we envy a moment of 
pleasure 
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Some poor fellow-mortal has wrung 


from it all? | 


Oh! could you look into life’s broken 
measure— 
Look at the dregs —at the wormwood 
and gall— 
Look at his heart hung with crape like 
a pall— 


Look at the skeletons down by his 


hearthstone— 
Look at his cares in their merciless 
sway— 
I know you would go and say tenderly, 
lowly, 
Brother,—my brother, for aye and a 
day,— 
Lo! Lethe is washing the blackness 


away. 
—MILLER. 

From the Bear Edition, 
HARR WAGNER, Publisher. 


PROPHECY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Dared I but say a prophecy, 

As sang the holy men of old, 

Of rock-built cities yet to be 

Along these shining shores of gold, 
Crowding athirst into the sea, 

What wondrous marvels might be told! 
Enough to know that empire here 
Shall burn her loftiest, brightest star 
Here art and Eloquence shall reign, 
As over the wolf-reared realm of old; 
Here learn’d and famous from afar, 
To pay their noble court, shall come, 
And shall not seek or see in vain, 

But look and look with wonder dumb— 


From “Joaquin Murietta.” 


Here, too, was “Benoni,” later called 
the “Tale of the Tall Alecaldi,’”’ which 
contained the figure: 


“Where mountains repose in their blue- 
ness— 

Where the sun first landsin his newness, 

To gather his beams and his lances 

Ere down to the vale he advances 

With visor erect, and encounters 

The terrible night in his way, 

And slays him and out of his blackness 

Hews out the beautiful day, 


“Spectator” 


With his flashing sword of silver, 
Dwelt I,’ 
—which, though slightly, yet not vitally, — 
changed in the ‘Songs of the Sierras,” 
was pointed out later by the London 
as a striking example of 
originality and freshness. 


And here, too, was his famous descrip- 
tion of himself which the good San 
Franciscans overlooked: 


“It may be where white moonbeams 
kneel 

At night beside some rugged steep; 

It may be where mad breakers reel, 

Or mild waves cradle one to sleep; 

It might have been in peaceful life, 

Or mad tumult and storm and strife, 

I drew my breath; it matters not. 

A silver’d head, a sweetest cot, 

A sea ‘of tamarack and pine, 

A peaceful stream, a balmy clime, 

A cloudless sky, a sister’s smile, 

A mother’s love that sturdy Time 

Has’ strengthen’d as he strengthen’d 
wine, 

Are mine, are with me all the while, 

Are hung in memory’s sounding halls, 

Are graven on her glowing walls. 

But rage, nor rack, nor wrath of man, 

Nor prayer of priest, nor price, nor ban 

Can wring from me their place or name, 

Or why, or when, or whence I came; 

Or why I left that childhood home.” 


There is such a thing as being too 
busy looking at pebbles to see the moun- 
tains. 

Of the first Oregon book, “Specimens,” 
the most important survival is a quat- 
rain printed at the head of “Shadows:” 

“And full these truth’s eternal 
O’er the yearning spirit steal, 
That the real is the ideal 

And the ideal is the real.’ 


This is printed early in the “Songs of 
the Soul.” “The Last of the Taschastas” 
contained, otherwise the best of “Speci- 
mens” although this poem was much 
modified when reproduced in the “Songs 
of the Sierras.” In “Specimens” this 
poem was called “Lou Ellah.” 

One thing more about the the “Second 
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The Poet and His Grandson 


Book’’—Miller had written Charles War- 


ren Stoddard who was practically a_ 


member of the staff of the “Overland” 
asking him to pen a review of “Joaquin.” 
The review copy was duly sent. But 
Stoddard had gone to Hawaii, and when 
the message and book followed him over 
the Pacific, Stoddard passed them on his 
return to California. So when the poems 
at last arrived at Stoddard’s hand, it 
was too late for a timely review. But 
when Joaquin after the shower of Lon- 
don glory was thought worthy of extend- 


ed magazine notice, Stoddard sympa- 
thetically wrote of the early work of 
the poet: 

“He was original, to say the least; and 
being original was ingenuous, and being 
ingenuous was most refreshing. Never 
had a breezier bit of human nature 
dawned upon me this side of the South 
Seas than that Poet of the Sierras when 
he came to San Francisco in 1870.” 

But Charlie Stoddard even then could 
not fail to see the funny side of ‘“‘To the 
Bards of San Francisco Bay,” which no 
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doubt the author intended as a serious 
tribute. But the “Bards of San Fran- 
cisco Bay” to Stoddard were a joke; 


“From country come to join the youth 
Of some sweet town in quest of truth,” 


indeed seemed very absurd especially 
when that town was San _ Francisco. 
Well it WAS far-drawn and Stoddard 
could hardly be blamed for using his 
gentle shafts of humor upon it. But 
this, had it been printed on the first ap- 
pearance of “Joaquin,” would have been 
better than Bret Harte’s silence and 
Ina Coolbrith’s faint praise. 

Stoddard finally in 1890 presented 
Miller to Harte but without moving the 
imperturbable editor further in the Ore- 
gonian’s favor; and to Ina Coolbrith, 
concerning whom Miller whispered the 
elegant line from Tennyson: 


“Divinely tall, and most divinely fair.” 


Ina Coolbrith, would she do so, could 
tell some interesting tales of Joaquin 
and his aspirations; for she knew him 
well later. That she finally came to a 
just appreciation can be seen in her 
“Vale Joaquin,’ read at the scattering of 
the poet’s ashes on the pyre in May af- 
ter his death. 

“March 26 (1871),” wrote the poet in his 

Journal, “Eureka! The St. James Ga- 
zette says ‘Arizonian’ is written by 
Browning.” 

This was after “Pacific Poems’ came 
out—a thin book, of less than one hun- 
dred pages, with no publisher, and paid 
for with the proceeds of a pawned gold 
watch. 

This booklet contained, beside the 
“Arizonian,” a lengthy piece, “The Ore- 
gonian.” With the glowing press no- 
tices greeting this new collection, Joa- 
quin went straight to the biggest pub- 
lishers and immediately contracted with 
Longruans & Co. for his fourth volume, 
“Songs of the Sierras.” | 

In a single night he had leaped from 
the obscurity of an adventurous wand- 
erer to recognition as a great and orig- 
inal poet. The reports of Joaquin’s sud- 
den fame, drifting across the waters, 
were calculated to give very wrong im- 
pressions in the West of his successes. 


The English press had said some things 
of Byron and Miller. “The Saturday Re- 
view” had said “The Faults of (Miller’s) 


matter are faults inherent in Byronism;: 


the faults of his form are excusable in 
one who can have had but little oppor- 
tunity of familiarizing himself with 
literary models. But there is at least 
one point in which the American poet 
possesses incontestable superiority over 
his English Model. It is not upon the 
dreams of a morbid imagination, but 
upon his own actual experience, upon 
materials derived from an adventurous 
life upon the borders of civilization, that 
he has drawn—— Hence, even in his 
most feverish and over-charged pas- 
sages there is a ring of genuineness 
which is absent from Byron’s poetry.” 

It is William Michael Rosetti, poet 
art-critic, brother of Dante Gabriel Ro- 
setti who wrote this critique for “The 
Academy” in an article which makes 
seven closely printed columns (see p. 
504, Volume 110, “Littell’s Living Age).”’ 
This is the general estimate our critic 
gives: 

“We have emphatically to pronounce 
him an excellent and fascinating poet 
qualified by these, his first works, to 
take rank among the distinguished poets 
of the time, and to greet them as peers.” 

Who are these distinguished poets? 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rosetti, 
Matthew Arnold. This critic finds, 
lastly let it be said, in Miller’s poems, 
traces of powers which make a Brow- 
ning, and musical qualities which make 
a Swinburne—Other English reviews 
were no less emphatic in their estimates. 
But there was only one item of all this 
that drifted to far Oregon—Joaquin was 
influenced by Lord Byron. In the minds 
of Miller’s political enemies along the 
Willamette, this item meant that Joa- 
quin stole his verse; and this they vig- 
orously used against him; for he might 
return to Oregon laden with his new 
honors and win in spite of their opposi- 
tion the place he wanted on the State 
Supreme Bench. So they fought him 
tooth and nail, these puny politicians, 
and saw to it that the name “plagiarist” 
stuck to him. Even today the Old Ore- 
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These are Books Written by Joaquin Miller 


gonian harking back to these troublous 
times will tell you that 

Heine Miller copied his poetry. Truly 
he was without fame in his own land! 

Now doubtless the truth about By- 
ron’s influence is this: Joaquin, like 
other young poets of his day, read By- 
ron and youth-like, was charmed with 
Byronic music and melancholy, and 
doubtless was strongly, but not vitally 
influenced. His mind had a photographic 
sensitiveness and he was readily touch- 
ed by any \ beauty or strength of thought 
in what he read. Other poets, Tenny- 
son, Markham, and the great swarm of 
lesser singers have been influenced by 
Byron in the same way. 

“The Arizonian” was selected by Eng- 
lish reviewers as the best in “Songs of 
the Sierras’; and in this judgment it is 
agreed. ~ Almost a monologue, it has the 
rapid rush and fire possible in that 
style of composition. It is full of pas- 
sion. It draws a vivid picture of the man 
who speaks, and his sorrow to think 
love has been sacrificed to a life de- 
voted to gold-getting: 


“For what is it all, in the words of 
fire, 
But a vexing of soul and a vain desire?” 


The index of the English edition of 
“Songs of the Sierras” contained ‘“Ari- 
zonian”; “With Walker in Nicaragua’; 
“The Californian” (later called ‘“Joa- 
quin Murietta’’); ‘Ina’; “The Tale of 
the Tall Alcalde”; “Burns and Byron,” 
and “The Last of the Taschastas.” 


When the “Songs ” were published in 
America “Kit Carson’s Ride,” “Myrrh” 
and “Even So” were added. 


“The Songs of the Sierras” closes the 
first period of Joaquin Miller’s literary 
career; but his greater work was yet 
to come; and he was -destined after 
years of wandering in many lands to re- 
turn to his beloved Sierra Nevadas and 
to still further tell the great romantic 
story of gold mines and pioneers as well 
as to sing of his own tireless wander- 
ings. 

The “Songs of the Sierras” were ded- 
icated to his daughter, Maud, in the fol- 
lowing exquisite lines: 
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Because the skies were blue, because 
The sun in fringes of the sea 
Was tangled, and delightfully 
Kept dancing on as in a waltz, 
And tropic trees bowed to the seas 
And bloomed and bore years through 
and through, 
And birds in blended gold and blue 
Were thick and sweet as swarming 
bees, 
And sang as if in Paradise 
And all that Paradise was spring— 
Did I too sing with lifted eyes, 
Because I could not choose but sing. 


With garments full of sea winds blown, 
From isles beyond of spice and balm, 
Beside the sea, beneath her palm, 
She waits, as true as chiseled stone. 
My childhood’s child, my June in May, 
So wiser than thy father is, 
These lines, these leaves, and all of this 
Are thine—a loose uncouth bouquet— 
So, wait and watch for sail or sign, 
A ship shall mount the hollow seas 
Blown to thy place of blossomed trees, 
And birds, and song, and summer- 
shine. 


I throw a kiss across the sea, 

I drink the winds as drinking wine, 
And dream they all are blown from 

thee— 

I catch the whispered kiss of thine. 
Shall I return with lifted face, 

Or head held down as in disgrace 
To hold thy two brown hands in mine? 


From the Bear Edition, Harr Wag- 
ner, Publisher, San Francisco. 


Miller’s poems and stories clearly re- 
veal the course of his life and travels. 
Indeed the poet’s life was one long 
journey. 

When he returned to America in 1871, 
he went direct to Philadelphia where 
his brother John was dying of disease 
contracted in the Civil War, and like a 
true brother, stayed as nurse until John 
passed away. 

“I sat all Summer at the bedside,” he 
says in a note to “Olive Leaves,” 
(Bear Edition), editing the book, 
(American edition of “Songs of the 


Sierras’) and trying to write the Life 
of Christ in verse for my Brother. The 
new book came out just in time. He 
took it, still damp from the binders, 
said it is a pretty book, and laid it 
down. He said some other things 
sacred to us, and passed.” ; 

John Miller was a type opposite to 
Joaquin — hair, like night, black eyes; 
yet he was tall, too, as the “Tall Al- 
calde.” 

The “Life of Christ,’ here begun, was 
not finished, as the measure did not 
suit Joaquin, being too monotonous. Yet 
when he wrote “The Building of the 
City Beautiful,” in the early nineties, 
parts of this poem were used as _ head- 
ings to chapters, where what survives 
of this older poem may be seen. 

Some very touching lines were 
written at this time on the demise of his 
brother John:— 


O boy at peace upon the Delaware! 

O brother mine, that fell in battle front 
O life, so braver, nobler far than I, 
The wanderer who vexed all gentleness. 
Receive this song; I have but this to 

give. 
I may not rear the rich man’s ghostly 
stone; 
But you, thru all my follies loving still 
And trusting me—nay, I shall not forget. 


A failing hand in mine, and fading 


eyes 

That look’d in mine as from another 
land, 

You said: ‘“Some gentler things; a 


song for Peace. 
"Mid all your songs for men, one song 
for God.” 
And then the dark-brow’d mother, 
Death, bent down 
Her face to yours, and you were born 
to Him. 3 


Permission of Harr Wagner, S. F. 


Other sorrows had come to the Mil- 
lers. The same letter from John in 
Philadelphia asking Joaquin to come to 
the Delaware to comfort him in what 
proved to be his last illness told the 
poet that at home in distant Oregon, 


JOAQUIN MILLER AND HIS BOOKS 


eighteen-year-old Ella the only sister 
had grown sick and died. It was there- 
fore a sorrowful visit when “Sunny 
Ridge” by the Willamette was reached. 
The poet said that no word was spoken 
when he arrived home, of the brother 
and sister gone; the sorrows were pass- 
ed over in silence by the mother and 
father, but the sorrows were none the 
less deep. 

Joaquin remained only a short time 
in Oregon, and then proceeded on a visit 
to his old haunts among the Indians 
around Mt. Shasta. 

He saw not a single familiar face 

among the warriors, all the old braves 
having gone down in the battles with 
the. whites and the few young Indians 
left having taken their places. All the 
old trails however he traced; he saw 
his old friend, the Doctor, and also the 
Prince who yet clung to this primitive 
paradise. The Doctor had married an 
Indian woman and lived a life of very 
simple ease, while his young half In- 
dian daughter played with a. pet bear 
among the firs around her father’s 
homestead. 
- He saw, too, his own Indian help-meet 
of the earlier days, daughter of the 
Chief of the Shastas, whom he was 
obliged to leave behind, when, a fugi- 
tive, his life in danger, he had fled from 
his Indian allies. She now, however, 
believed that Joaquin had come to take 
the daughter, young and beautiful as a 
gazelle, away with him. Calla Shasta, 
(Lily of the Shasta) was the name 
given by the Indians to the child of the 
firs. 

Giving up in despair that he might 
even find Calla and her mother, Joa- 
quin was about to return to San Fran- 
cisco, when they were discovered. 

The main purpose of this visit to the 
old Sierra abodes, was to write the 
story of his four years with miners and 
Indians. .Choosing a_ deserted Indian 
lodge as’ a romantic and appropriate 
place for shaping his theme, and lend- 
ing a half consent to the wish of the 
Doctor that he might now stay for the 
balance of his days in the old haunts, 
the work begun. All of “Life Amongst 


~ 


Modocs” 


10] 


was here written in the 
except the opening and 
closing chapters. This was done for 
Mr. John Carney, who, when it was 
completed, decided, after all, he did not 
want it, and so Joaquin kept the manu- 
script. It was not published till the 
poet later in 1873 reached London 
when, made timely by public interest, 
both in Europe and America, in the 
final Modoc Wars, which swept the In- 
dians from around Mt. Shasta, Prentice 
Mulford, a California journalist, then in 
London, edited the work and it was 
printed. This book was the most pop- 
ular of Joaquin’s prose though Joaquin 
personally. called the story of. the 
“Danites,” his best. The book on In- 
dian life saw four revisions, all appear- 
ing under new titles. These titles are: 
“Unwritten History,” with a sub-title 
“Life Amongst the Modocs”; “Shadows 
of Shasta” (a book I have been unable 
to trace, but which Charles Warren 
Stoddard told me of); “My.Own Story,” 
which is much cut; and “Paquita, the 
Indian Girl Heroine.” Besides these 
Joaquin told me there were pirated edi- 
tions. This story which is, allowing 
for some poetic license, autobiograph- 
ical, was translated into the French. 

Joaquin said that his mother and 
father never seemed to realize the pon- 
ularity of his work, until this French 
version came out. His wild, restless, 
early life was a source of great worry 
to them; yet it is to be remembered that 
the poet liberally shared with them the 
gold which he got from the mines or 
from his books. 

This personal story “Life Among the 
was a truly veritable gold 
mine for the poet, and it did perhaps 
more than any book ever written, to 
arouse sympathy with the. red man of 
the West. No doubt it will remain the 
most sought-after of Miller’s prose. 

Almost immediately now Joaquin 
plunged into the new countries of South 
America. He met and became a friend 
of the famous Don Pedro, Emperor of 
Brazil, by whom later, he was offered 
a home within the precincts of the royal 
family and the poet-laureate-ship of the 


the Modocs”’ 
fall 1871, 
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Joaquin Miller at Work in His Mountain Camp 


Empire of Brazil. This was not accept- 
ed probably because the acceptance in- 
volved the writing of verse in Spanish, 
while Joaquin clearly understood that 
his poetic fame was to be wrought out 
as a poet of English. He could not sac- 
rifice the heart of his sacred calling 
even for the great honor offered by the 


Emperor. 


However, the Emperor was so loyal to 
the poet as to translate ‘“‘The Isles of 
the Amazons” into Spanish that his 
people might know Miller’s message. 
This poem was published in 1873 as one 
of the “Songs of Sunland.” It was in- 
tended as a real call to the people of 
England, bringing to their attention the 
unmeasured wealth of Amazonian Bra- 
zil; and pointing a way for the poor, 
especially, of London, to find freedom 
and riches in the New World—an am- 
bitious design on the part of the poet, 
and worthy of one who had dreamed in 
his boyhood of Indian Emancipation 
around Mt. Shasta. 

The fever of travel was still strong 


upon the poet for he wandered in this 
eventful year as far as Jerusalem and 
gave us evidence of his first impressions 
of the Holy Land in “Olive Leaves,” 
which is a part of the “Sunland” 
poems. The impressions of Palestine, 
however, were not so immediately pro- 
ductive as other impressions, but, they 
were years after destined to be woven 
later into the “City Beautiful.” 

The romantic story of Joaquin’s life 
at the Hights, east of Oakland has been 
repeated many times, both by myself 
and others who have climbed to, and 
lived upon the poet’s Olympus, and my 
present story, already long, must end 
here. Suffice it to say that the last of 
his lines which seem to me to be truly 
creative, was written upon a California 
theme. (Joaquin’s love for anything 
Western was a passion, strange intense, 
enduring. ) 

This poem was on “Berkeley,” which 
he characterized as:— 


“Classical, scholar-built-Berkeley.”’ 
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ieeea, HAT a strange thing is life! Yes, 
[WI and death! It seems only a short 

time ago when in company with 
Herman Whitaker I walked to the Hights 
to visit Joaquin who was then very feeble. 
It proved to be my last visit to the be- 
loved “Poet of the Sierras.” 

It was a clear spring morning and the 
walk from Fruitvale up through the 
hills was delightful. The air was suf- 
fused with the electrifying warmth that 
fills the open places. The meadow- 
larks sang from fence and tree and 
field, and the poppies spread, as_ it 
seemed, a path of gold to the poet’s 
door. No doubt the birds and the 
flowers will always keep their accus- 
tomed vigils, on these as on other paths, 


and will make the outer temples giorious- 


with beauty and song. That day is now 
only a memory—for not only Joaquin, 
the beloved poet, has passed away, but 
Herman Whitaker, too, has since gone 
down the little trail that all must walk 
alone. 


_I speak of this visit not because it was 


typical, although it was in respect to the 
cheer and good fellowship that always 
marked visits to Joaquin, but rather, be- 
cause it seems now a summary of the 
years that preceded, and has resolved 
itself into such a memory as one must 
always prefer to recall. 

‘On that day Joaquin greeted us from 
his bed. It was the first time I had ever 
seem hinj ill enough to take bis bed. He 
seemed very feeble, and yet he was es- 
pecially animated in mind and _ spirit. 
I remember though that there was 42 
pathetic wistfulness in his great, deep 
eyes, for only death itself could quench 


A Last Visit 


By John Jury 


the passion of his soul fur life and 
youth and love. 

Mrs. Miller and Juanita were there 
and their presence was indeed a bene- 
diction. They busied themselves at the 
many little duties of home and during 
the time served tea. I know it pleased 
her father to have Juanita sit on the 
floor much as a faithful nature-woman 
might do; and there were symbols and 
trophies and relics of the West enough 
to make all this seem very natural in- 
deed. Juanita recited from memory a 
few Indian songs. Only those who have 
lived among the Indians can quite un- 
derstand the motif in their incanta- 
tions and the primal music that seems 
to be almost a spiritualization of wild- 


Mrs. Abbie Miller and Juanita. 
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Juanita Miller at six years old. 
(Photograph by Sarony, New York) 


ness of mountain and weirdness of des- 
ert. Nor was the illusion forced, for 
through the open door came the free 
air blown through the pines and cedars 
that Joaquin himself had planted. The 


mountain birds, too, knew the call and 


were singing from these very trees. The 
silence seemed changed to echoes of the 
patriarchal days. Perhaps Joaquin re- 
hearsed in thought a few of his lines 
that came to him while yet he struggled 
and persevered. Did he call up the past 
and its enchantments: 


“The glad earth with her ample 
light’’; 


“The angel with his flaming sword’’; 


“Huge Indus-dusks, fierce Saxon 
dawns; 

And all the host with clashing 
shields 

That front Pacific’s fearful fields?’ 


Or were his thoughts directed into the 
future? 


“OQ thou Tomorrow! Mystery! 

O day that ever runs before! | 
What hast thy hidden hand, in store 
For mine, tomorrow and for me? 

O thou Tomorrow, what hast thou 
In store to make me bear the Now?” 


And who can say that visions did not 


-arise of the open plains, the majestic 


mountains and the restive seven seas 
that he loved so well! 

I do not now recall anything in partic- 
ular that was said. One might suppose 
that the conversation was dolorous, but 
it was anything but that. There was 
anecdote and story and laughter and 
good cheer. Nothing of hopelessness or 
even of sadness was there. Moreover, I 
am quite sure that no one present 
thought this was the last illness of the 
poet. If Joaquin himself thought it, no 
one could divine his thoughts from his 
speech or manner. However, later de- 
velopments might indicate that a great 
resignation was back of all that was said 
and done at the time, and so the brighter 
essences remain. : 

A few short months from that time 
Joaquin passed away, and his dust was 


Juanita Miller. 
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CALIFORNIA’S CUP OF GOLD 


scattered from the altars which he, 
himself, had built. But he has erected 
greater altars than those which stand 
on the Hights. When time shall have 
made ancient these primal years of Cali- 
fornia’s literature; when the .California 
of our days shall be “as one with Nin- 
eveh and Tyre” and Joaquin Miller 
shall seem as far distant as Homer; and 
when even our memories of him shall be 
lost—then I imagine his work will be 
reduced to its purpose and live forever 
in that. If I were asked what that con- 
trolling purpose was, I would say that it 
could be summed up in the words— 
“Above all he loved his fellow men.” 
And so, it might otherwise be written: 


Beauty, thou art loath to free 
The leaves that wither in our hands; 
Thou, only, know’st where expands 
The perfect flower—eternity! 


Unto the past the heart still clings 
And yearneth blooms of yesterday; 
Bleak Winter must recall the May, 

And melt for Joy’s rememberings! 


Tho petals turn again to dust— 
They opened once—Thy glory lies 
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The cottage of Joaquin's mother, which was built 
to resemble a tent, and lined with gray can- 
vas; Mrs. Miller had a fancy for tent life. 


Therein—and love and sweet sur- 
mise 
From darkness wake as lilies must! 


If then an impress shall remain 
Or less—’tis well! If but a sigh 
Shall go unscathed, who can deny 
Thy part or even deem it vain? 


CALIFORNIA’S CUP OF GOLD 


The golden poppy is God’s gold, 
The gold that lifts, nor weighs us down 
The gold that knows no miser’s hold, 
The gold that banks not in the town, 
But singing, laughing, freely spills 
Its hoard far up the happy hills; 
Far up, far down, at every turn.— 
What beggar has not gold to burn! 


—Joaquin Miller. 
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Joaquin Miller 
_ By Henry Meade Bland 


Doer of .wild deeds, singer of wilder songs, 
He was of them to whom unrest belongs. 


~ No desert pass, or sky-born mountain rim, 


But had an ever-changing trail for him! 


W herever life was young and fresh and bold 
There was his way; wherever life was old, 


And touched with dusty age, that deeply peered 


Into the past, thither his footstep veered. 


He drank life deep in wood-grown Oregon, 
And where white Shasta gleams, a rising sun. 


From where Willamette wears her diadem 
Of camas e’en to far Jerusalem, 


The unforgotten, to the untracked plain 
Of Amazon, unto Alaska’s chain 


Of golden hills he journeyed, then afar 
Where shines Luzon, an oriental star; 


Then on the ocean's wild and flying foam, 
Until he loitered in the heart of Rome— 


Yet but a moment; driven by fate purblind 
Homed with the Aztec, then in peace divined 


A lodge where he in quiet might abide 


By that calm bay where the world’s navies ride, 


W here the low hills, in fold on emerald fold 
Look out forever on a Gate of Gold, 


Great son of the great, happy, primal West, 
He gave the world whate'er was in him best,— 


The vital things of which he was a part,— 
His book, his love, his soul, his earnest heart, 


Scattering his joy in flowers, in trees, in rills, 
He wove his spirit in these gentle hills. 
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HE first poetry that came out of 
Joaquin Miller was as natural and 

irrepressible as that which issued 
from Burns, whom Miller greatly ad- 
mired. No lack of scholarly preparation 
could have stopped him, no subsequent 
refinements could have cooled his 
fires. Many professional critics looked 
askance at his first published volume, 
“Songs of the Sierras,’ but the great 
public felt the innate beauty and power 
of them and at once proclaimed him a 
poet. Almost over night he found himself 
famous as the result of that publication, 
and then he began with greater earnest- 
ness and care to write “Songs of the Sun- 
land.” Meanwhile he had learned much 
from the critics and perhaps more from 
his friends. His second volume showed 
a distinct advance in growth and a surer 
understanding of prosody. 

Possibly if it had not been for the in- 
fluence of Byron and other poets whose 
work manifested a fine distinction in 
form, Miller’s early ruggedness —or 
as some critics called it, crudeness — 
might have developed into-a more indi- 
vidual style than his later work showed. 
It is supposable that if he had establish- 
ed his form under such conditions as 
now exist his large sense of freedom and 
unconventionality would have given his 
verse more power—and less music. But 
no one can say. From the beginning, his 
musical sense was very strong. If he 
could find in rhythm and cadence, car- 
ried to higher and still higher levels of 
finish as he advanced in years, some- 
thing that was more satisfying than was 
suggested by his dress and manner, we 
have an explanation of his growing mas- 


A Broad Estimate of the Poet 


By W. C. ‘Morrow 


‘tery of the 


Joaquin Miller. 
“Above the sky of boundless blue, 

Below, the green, green sod; 

And oh! and oh! between the two 

W ent the wonderful winds of God.” 
singing word and the 
eloquent figure. 

Except his later respect for prosodic 
accuracy his manner in composition was 
allhisown. The reader accustomed to the 
highly educated British poets preceding 
him would be sure to miss in him the 
classical color which lay on them. If 
Miller had ever been finished in Latin 
and Greek his work did not disclose the 
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After a Northern trip, Joaquin returned to his beloved “Hights,” to find it more rustic than ever. 


fact abundantly; but he knew the Bible, 
and that greatly enriched him. In his 
fresh vigor and striking originality it 
may have been his natural preference to 
swing free of all classicism and set his 
own high standards. Nowhere in his 
poetry is there evidence that he aimed 
for anything beyond a spontaneous, yet 
ordered, outpouring of the very genuine 
poetry that filled him. His natureen- 
vironment impressed him profoundly; 
he found there a thousand wonders and 
beauties that miss a more studious and 
less observing and sentient poet. In his 
verse there are no studied efforts at 
rhetorical impressiveness; better than 
that we find an opulence of vision and 
imagery pouring forth in a stream that 
no consciousness could dam. With all 
of that goes a childlike simplicity of ex- 
pression far removed from the cautious 
sophistication of the present. A dash- 
ing, yearning, enjoying youthfulness of 
spirit constitutes his most distinguish- 
ing quality—never gross, never over- 
refined, never leaving poetic license for 
poetic bathos, never the clown nor the 
actor, always the friend and gentleman. 


He followed tradition in making most 
of his poetry poignantly subjective. His 
domestic and other personal troubles 
were to him, as were similar matters to 
other eminent poets of his time and be- 
fore him, appropriate material ready to 
his hand—particularly experiences of a 
sort that distressed him. Possibly he 
regarded such disclosures and com- 
plaints as _ standing for something 
broader than his personal reflections; 
he may have intended merely to speak 
through them for all souls grieved as 
his had been. But it is doubtful that 
such expressions increased the admira- 
tion of his many followers, although his 
generosity and magnanimity were a 
counterbalance that all were glad to 
find. Even his scant objective poetry 
was largely personal in its direction, and 
so was his application of whatever phi- 
losophy of life we may deduce from his 
writings. The poetry of today has 
largely outgrown that subjectivity; it 
looks outward rather than within, and 
none the less searchingly. The beam 
has learned to extend its radiance and 
so enlarge its revelation. Yet in doing 
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THE VOICE OF THE DOVE 109 


so it has perhaps lost some of its vital- 
ity, some of the direct drive of its 
power, for the seeming expansion of its 
boundaries has enclosed wider areas 
than may be richly cultivated. The 
modern fire burns paler than Miller’s 
burned, its glow is less warming. Where 
it wakes to life, the stirring is less per- 
sonal than social; but that may be be- 
cause the times have changed and social 
consciousness has risen. 

A fine constructive quality runs 
through his verse, and yet the reader 
has no feeling that the poet designed it 
to be constructive. The light which he 
constantly saw was true and ahead, anu 
he sang to it and showed others the way 
that it made plain. 

He is not being read enough now. 
The conditions which made him invalu- ° 
able in his time have passed; other 
fields of aspiration have been entered; 
but we may be certain that his verse 
was one of the great agencies which Mrs. Joaquin Miller's Cottage, built to resemble 


brought about the erection of the struc- a tiny abbey, after Joaquin had visited New- 
ture now serving to obscure his own. stead Abbey, England. 
No higher praise can be given a man 


than that he builded beyond his time. The comet burns the wings of night 

And dazzles elements and spheres, 
“The meek-eyed stars are cold and white Then dies in beauty and a blaze 
‘' And steady, fixed for all the years; Of light blown far through other days.” 


THE VOICE OF THE DOVE 


Come, listen O Love to the voice of the dove, 
Come, hearken and hear him: say 

“There are many Tomorrows, my Love, my Love, 
There is only one Today.” : 


And all day long you can hear him say 
This day in purple is rolled 

And the baby stars of the milky way 
They are cradled in cradles of gold. 


Now what is thy secret, serene gray dove 
Hearken and hear him say 

“There are many Tomorrows, my Love, my Love, 
There is only one Today.” ; 
—Joaquin Miller. 


JUANITA 


To Juanita 


By Joaquin Miller 
Y ou will come, my bird, Bonita? 
Come! For I, by steep and stone, 


Have built such nest for you, Juanita, 
As not eagle bird hath known. 


Rugged! Rugged as Parnassus! 
Rude, as all roads I have trod— 

Yet are steeps and stone-strewn passes 
Smooth o'er head and nearer God. 


Here black thunders of my canyon 
‘Shake its walls in Titan wars! 
Here white sea-born clouds companion 
With such peaks as know the stars! 
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Here madrona, manzanita— | 
Here the snarling chaparral 


House and hang o'er steeps, Juanita, 3 
Where the gaunt wolf loved to dwell! 

Dear, I took these trackless masses 
Fresh from Him who fashioned them; 

Wrought in rock, and hewed fair passes, 
Flower set, as sets a gem. 


Ave, I built in woe. God willed it; 
W oe that passeth ghosts of guilt; 

Yet J built as His birds builded— 
Builded, singing as I built. 


All is finished! Roads of flowers 
W ait your loyal little feet. 

All completed? Navy, the hours 
Till you come are incomplete. 


Steep below me lies the valley, 
Deep below me lies the town, 
Where great sea-ships ride and rally, 
And the world walks up and down. 


O, the sea of lights far streaming 

When the thousand flags are furled— 
When the gleaming bay lies dreaming 

As it duplicates the world! 


You will come, my dearest, truest? 
Come my sovereign queen of ten; 
My blue skies will then be bluest; 
My white rose be whitest then: 


Then the song! Ah, then the saber 
Flashing up the walls of night! 

Hate of wrong and love of neighbor 
Rhymes of battle for the Right! 


} 
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Joaquin Millers Poetry 


By Herbert Bashford 


genius of Joaquin Miller—then a 
stranger in a strange land—when his 
own people were inclined to poke fun 
at his efforts. Nor was it the pic- 
turesque Western dress of the poet and 
his free and easy Western manners 
which won the English critics. His first 
book was published anonymously, and 
the St. James Gazette declared it to be 
the work of Robert Browning. Miller 
literally sang himself into the hearts of 
the people of England. Before the iden- 
tity of the poet was revealed he had won 
the hearty endorsement of the usually 
conservative Britons, not by any display 
of the alleged eccentricity with which 
he was sometimes charged, but by the 
sheer originality of his impassioned 
utterance. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
Californian should have so impressed 
English reviewers. Never before had 
their attention been directed to the 
mighty mountain ranges of the far 
western coast of America. Never before 
had they been made to feel something of 
the unutterable majesty and splendor of 


those “mantled magistrates in white,” 


of which this new singer sang with such 
power and passion, and never before had 
they listened to song in which was heard 
the wind among the lonely pines or the 
voice of the storm amid “such peaks as 
know the stars.” 

As an American poet Miller proved 
something of a revelation to the people 
of England. While they hearkened with 
pleasurable interest to the songbirds of 
New England, whose notes were not un- 


E it said to England’s credit that l 
1B) she was the first to recognize the 


like those of their own singers, the 
: “Poet of the Sierras” struck a note that 
\ thrilled them with the absolute newness 
of its lyrical quality. Here was the dis- 
tinctively American poet, the man who 
had gone to the “god of the wood to 
fetch his word to men,’ who had not 
drawn his inspiration from the world of 
books or the crowded streets or luxu- 
rious drawing-rooms of great capitals, 
but from the trackless wildernesses of 
the west, from the roaring mountain tor- 
rents, and the solitudes of Shasta. 

We can readily see why America’s 
truest interpreter should find a _ royal 
welcome in London’s most exclusive lit- 
erary circles. Doubtless had Mr. Miller 
remained at home he would have won 
recognition abroad after a more pro- 
longed series of disappointments, for he 
was born to wear the purple, and as an 
eminent critic has said, true genius will 
find its way through all obstacles, and 
its flight will be the eagle’s. 

It is mot surprising that America 
should have shown less appreciation of 
the author of “Songs of the Sierras,” 
than did England... The vast majority 
of American readers show a decided pre- 
ference for verse dealing with the 
simple joys of country life down on the 
farm—songs of the home and fireside, 
sentimental love ditties, or those voic- 
ing the happiness or pathos of the nurs- 
ery. Many readers mistake the rhymed 
sermon for poetry, but so long as it af- 
fords them spiritual consolation it 
serves a worthy purpose even though it 
lack the divine spark. 

However, popularity is no test of 
genius. If it were, two or three of our 
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Fremont’s Tower. At this spot at the “Hights’” Fremont first glimpsed the Golden Gate. 


singers might be accounted greater than 
Shakespeare. This is not to say that 
Joaquin Miller’s poems do not appeal to 
a large circle of our readers who appre- 
ciate work of a high order, but, like 
Shelley, he is something of a poet’s poet, 
finding his most ardent admirer in him 
whose imagination is easily kindled by 
the: divine fire that illumines the pages 
of the true singer, and who revels in 


the marvelous wealth of imagery which 
stamps the poetry of Joaquin Miller. 
The time has now arrived when we 
may inquire as to Mr. Miller’s place in 
American literature. Someone has called 
him its most “picturesque figure,’ 
which is by no means satisfying to the 
one who would endeavor to make an 
estimate of his work, and as estimates 
are most easily reached through com- 
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Juanita gathering rose leaves at the “Hights" for sachet. 


parison we may ask ourselves what 
American bard can approach him in any 
way as a Nature poet. Certainly among 
the singers of the present time there is 
not one whose work would not suffer by 
comparison with that of the late Poet 
of the Sierras. 

No American poet, I think, has sur- 
passed Joaquin Miller in his description 
of nature in her stormy moods or in her 


wild, virgin beauty and grandeur. What 


poet of the New England group has ever 
excelled Miller in the vividness and 
fidelity with which he has pictured the 
rivers and the plains, the mountains or 
the sea? - 

To the lover of the strictly academic 
verse his poetry may seem crude and un- 
finished at times, but even his most. ex- 
acting critic must admit that when he 
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JOAQUIN MILLER’S POETRY 


struck the str-ngs of his narp there was 
no mistaking the minstrel, and this is 
more than can be said of some of those 
of the academic school. The music is 
peculiarly his own and in it we hear 
the very choice of the mountain stream 
and the tumultuous harmony of wind 
swept forests, and are made to feel that 
nearness to the great Primal Heart — 


that spiritual exultation which comes to . 


the one who hearkens to the -sounding 
waters of the Yosemite. 

In examining his complete poetical 
works and comparing his earlier verse 
with that of his later years we find the 
human touch more evident than at first 
—the work of a man who has kept to 
his “cloud-capped heights of stone, to 
watch for light, to toil for Truth.” At 
the same time he sacrificed none of his 
characteristic strength and_ passion 
while the simplicity of his diction is pe- 
culiarly noticeable. He never lost him- 
self in a wilderness of words, believing 
that it was the short Roman sword that 
went straight to the heart and not the 


long, tassled lance of the barbarian. This 


simplicity is one of the chief charms of 
his work, taken as a whole. 

He was by far the most typical poet 
.of the new world and as characteristic- 
ally Californian as a giant redwood. 

While commercialism and poetry have 
little in common, it may be well to men- 
tion that our magnificent sunland owes 
to Joaquin Miller the same debt of grati- 
tude that rugged Scotland owes to Rob- 
ert Burns, for, the “Poet of the Sierras” 
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sang of this Western empire and its 
beauties until “Europe lifted up her face 
and marveled at their matchless grace.” 
The truth is he did more to call atten- 
tion of the European countries to the 
grandeur of California’s scenery than all 
the descriptive literature for purely ad- 


'vertising purposes that was ever strewn 


throughout the old world. By his won- 
derful mastery of song he thrilled the. 
hearts of those bowed down by the con- 
ventionalities of custom and breathing 
the artificial atmosphere of ancient 
capitals. Were his verses polished in the 
manner of the stained glass school of 
poets, it would not have been possible 
for him to picture the scenic splendor of 
the West with such fidelity. California’s 
mountains and canyons cannot be paint- 
ed with a delicate brush and in delicate 
colors. 

The poet who would picture the 
scenery of the Golden State must wield 
a broad brush, for “where the plants are 
as trees and the trees are as towers” 
there must be a big canvas and plenty 
of color laid on good and thick. This 
Joaquin Miller has done, and because of 
his work more than that of any Ameri- 
can writer, with the exception of Harte, 
California literature has impressed itself 
on the civilized world. Therefore his 
poems should not only appeal to every 
loyal Californian, but to every lover of 
true poetry—poetry that breathes of the 


-pine-clad slopes of the Sierras and the 


mighty woods and waters of our glorius: 
West. 
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IN MEMORIUM 


God called his mighty soul to lay 
Aside its frail humanity. 

His work is done. His words are 
To leaven future years. 
His love, his life he gave to man. 
Into the eyes where truth abode. 


And love, within his tender heart. 


Our feeble lives to nature’s God. 


That life is love and love is God! 
He hath not left us. 
To sing life's everlasting truth— 


That faith is life and love is hing. 
Rejoice! O, sunny land and sea! 


By Evelyn Swanstrom 


His thought, 


God touched that life through every breeze, 
And looked through every litile flower 


Each little child found shelter there, 


He called to us, life’s restless ones, - 
And sought to calm our wayward souls 
With his strong faith and peace, and lead 


O, hill! ye hills that call him back 
To claim through love the Poet's dust; 
Thy tranquil peace proclaims to us 


That great soul 
Lives on through trees and birds and breeze, 


left 


Rejoice! Ye friends who claimed his thought! 
Though he has gone, he is returned— 

He speaks in his own deathless verse. 

Why should ve mourn, his brothers, friends, 


As though he walked no more his 
Our Poet gave his love, his life, 
The glory of his master-mind; 


hills 2 


And from “The Hights’” God's voice 


Hath blessed his soul. 
Gives earth his spirit. 


Incarnate love 
Peace! Rejoice! 


Joaquin Miller 
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- JOAQUIN MILLER 


—From a Sketch by F. Soule Campbell 
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OAQUIN MILLER was living in 

his log cabin in Washington in 

1885 when I wired him an offer to 

come to San Francisco and become as- 
sociated with me on the “Golden Era.” 

He came, and for more than twenty 

years I was .intimately associated with 

him in friendship, in professional work 

and travel. Together we visited Adolph 

Sutro and secured his donation of many 


thousand cypress and pine trees for Cali- 


fornia’s first Arbor day in 1886, and 
planted the Greek cross on Goat Island. 
There was a distinguished group at that 
first notable tree planting, including 
General O. O. Howard, General Vallejo, 
Ina D. Coolbrith, Madge Morris, Carrie 
Stevens Walter, Wells Drury, Senator 
Perkins and John P. Irish. 

In a few months a fire swept over the 
Island and burned the trees. The trees 
the school children planted in the Pre- 
sidio where John P. Irish spoke fared 
much better, and today add to San Fran- 
cisco’s picturesque landscape. Joaquin 
determined not only to teach tree plant- 
ing, but to be a tree planter. He sold 
his log cabin in Washington* and bought 
the place now known as the ‘“Hights’”’ 
and forested the bleak hillside with 
many varieties of trees, and on the 
mountain side there is the forest shape 
of the Greek Cross. | 

I was located in San Diego in 1887 and 
gave him two hundred dollars to write 
and read the poem, “The Larger College” 
at Pacific Beach. He loved the South- 
land and wrote some of his most beau- 
tiful poems while visiting me. I also 
induced him to prepare his lecture: 
“Lessons not Found in Books,” for the 


Personal Reminiscence of. 
Joaquin Miller 
By Harr Wagner 


(Editor Western Journal of Education and Author of Pacific History Stories.) 


Teachers’ institute. It was a great suc- 


cess and he delivered it during the years 


1892 and 1906, more than three hundred 
times. It was while visiting me at San 
Diego that a young man who bore his 
name took his favorite horse from the 
“Hights,” robbed the stage in Mendocino 
County and was captured and convicted. 
The news was kept from him. The daily 
papers were full Of it, but he did not 
learn of it until one day he picked up the 
Police Gazette at a bootblack stand and 
saw the whole story in a most sensa- 
tional presentation. That night instead 
of delivering his regular lecture, he gave 
a most pathetic and thrilling plea for 
kindness to the bad boy. I never knew 
and never cared whether it was his real 
son or not. I simply know that Joaquin 
suffered and sympathized with unfortu- 
nate men and women whenever he came 
in contact with them. The night he 
learned of this boy’s misfortune, he went 
off alone in the canyon near the house 
to meditate in the silence of the mid- 
night. When he returned, he went to his 
room, cut off his hair, changed hats with 
me, and with a determined effort to dis- 
guise himself, left San Diego, stating 
that he would go to Japan and live free 
from the newspaper notoriety that came 
to him through this unfortunate boy— 
But friends rallied around him and he 
returned to the “Hights,”’ allowed his 
beard to grow long, and from the gay 
cavalier of earlier days, became the sage 
teacher and prophet of “The Hights.” 
He was always fond of Michael Angelo’s 
picture of Moses with the long beard 
and he liked to have his beard as near 
like it as possible. 


*U. S. Senator James D. Phelan, presided on June 29, 1919, at the celebration of California 
State Association of Washington at the Joaquin Miller Log Cabin, now preserved in Rock Creek 


Park. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCE OF JOAQUIN MILLER 


In February, 1897, we started on a 
journey to show McKinley stereoptican 
pictures of the Sierras from Mt. St. 
Elias to Popocatepetl, Mexico. On our 
way .he lectured and was entertained at 
many places. At Louisville, Madison 
Carwein, the poet, met him at the train, 
and Joaquin missed three trains while 
he sat in the depot, unmindful of time, 
as the Southern poet talked to him of 
his poetry and aspirations. At Indian- 
apolis, James Whitcomb Riley came 
down to the train to meet him. The two 


great poets had never met before. They 


walked from the depot to the hotel, arm 
in arm, but never spoke a word until 
they reached their destination. They 
did not need to talk; they were kinsmen 
in the highest form of human speech— 
the speech of silence. That evening, 
while at old Plymouth Church, where 
Riley introduced the poet, Joaquin said: 
Jim, why did you never marry? and 
Riley in return recited to us his poem: 
“Her Beautiful Hands” — That was his 
answer. The room was dark, the pathos 
in Riley’s voice, and the environment 
was such as to make a wonderful effect 
on my memory. The next day the legis- 
lature of the State of Indiana suspended 
its crowded program while the Governor 
introduced Joaquin as Indiana’s most 
-jllustrious native son, and Joaquin ren- 
dered for them, not “Columbus” but the 
“Voice of the Dove” and the “Bravest 
Battle.” 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, Philip Van Ness 
Myers, the Historian, and Dean of the 
University, introduced him to a fine 
body of students, and Joaquin impro- 
vised a lecture on the snow. After the 


lecture, Mr. Webber, the great American 


artist, came up to Mr. Miller and said: 
“IT have never seen a more divinely in- 
spired human face before; I must paint 
your picture.” Joaquin obliged him by 
giving up his other engagements and sit- 
ting for him. The picture is now in the 
hall in which he spoke at the University. 

President McKinley had the little 
house at Canton filled with men inter- 
ested in national affairs, but when he 
heard that Joaquin Miller, “The Poet of 
the Sierras,’ was there, he had us go 
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around to the back of the house and 
enter his room through the kitchen door. 
The meeting between the poet and the 
President was dramatic and interesting. 
McKinley put his arms about the poet 
as though they were brothers. Unfor- 
tunately Mrs. McKinley was too ill to 
permit the President to give the evening 
to Joaquin’s description of the Sierras. 

On our return to California, the rush 
to the Klondike was on, and although 
Joaquin was over sixty years of age, he 
insisted on going. I remained at home, 
with instructions to care for his mother, 
supervise the publication of his com- 
plete poems and to syndicate his letters. 
The letters came pouring back from 
Chilkoot, from Dawson, from Arctic 
Circle. The writing was almost illegible. 
Thomas Nunan, of the Examiner, and 
myself: were the only two people who 
could decipher his writing, and we cer- . 
tainly can appreciate the story of the 
London printer, who, when Joaquin said 
at a banquet, holding in his hand the 
book, “Unwritten History,” ‘““‘When I die 
and go to heaven, this book will be my 
vindication for having lived.” “Well, 
Mr. Miller,” said the printer, “I hope 
you will take a printed copy, for God 
Almighty himself could not read the 
manuscript.” 

I sold to the S. F. Examiner, Chicago 
Tribune, St. Louis Republican, and the 
Boston Globe over $6000 worth of Joa- 
quin’s letters in less than four months. 
Certainly a great reward for even so 
famous a poet. He wrote me a personal 
letter, saying: “I am shut in for the 
winter, with only a copy of Shakespeare 
and the Bible—I am reading the Bible. 
The story of Benjamin is the greatest 
dramatic tragedy in all history.” After 
his return he went to the Chinese war, 
but outside of his great interview with 
Li Hung Chang, the trip was a disap- 
pointment. The Keith’s Vaudeville Cir- 
cuit offered him five hundred a week to 
appear in a suit of Arctic fur with gold 
nuggets for buttons, and he did so for 
a short season. It seemed like it was 
beneath the dignity of a man who could © 
write “The Passing of Tennyson, the 
Songs of the Soul,” but he never de- 
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scended to any kind of vaudeville — He 
would get the attention of his audience 
by hurling at them this question: “Have 
you ever seen treasures of the snow?” 

At my request, he called on Carnegie, 
with the intention of writing a life of 
him. He always admired the great Iron 
Master. Part of this biography appeared 
in the Overland Monthly. When Mr. 
Miller was fatally ill, I wrote to Car- 
negie and asked him if he would care 
to purchase the original Ms., and he 
said: “You may not know that I have 
given Mr. Miller a pension for some 
years past.” Joaquin was always tem- 
peramental about money matters. With 
Ike Mossman, his partner of early days, 
he divided the money without counting 
it. He had a keen and sensitive sense of 
financial honor. He would not borrow 
money, and would not accept it unless 
he gave an equivalent. In accepting the 
Carnegie pension, he must have felt that 
the work he performed on his biography 
had a real value. | 

His income from books was never 
large. Mrs. Frank Leslie paid him a big 
price for “The Baroness of New York” 
and for occasional poems and stories, 
Roberts Bros. paid him a large sum in 
royalty for “The Songs of the Sierras.” 

Belford, Clarke & Co., who were his 
most ambitious publishers and advanced 
him $2000 to edit twenty volumes of his 
writings, failed, and W. B. Conkey is- 
sued a spurious edition of “Songs of the 
Sierras.” I sold his book of “Bear 
Stories” to Rand & McNally for $400. 
Helen Brown Potter paid $50 for the 
“Sioux Chief’s Daughter.” Mrs. Frank 
Leslie paid him only $50 for “Columbus,” 
but it was not supposed at the time that 
it would grow to be recognized as 
America’s greatest poem. The Century 
paid him $100 for “Missouri,” which he 
counted among his greatest poems. He 
always wanted his books published in 
California. The present edition of his 
poems, in six volumes, was first publish- 
ed by the Whitaker-Ray-Wiggin Co. 
They are now published by the Harr 
- Wagner Publishing Co. The sale is not 
large and the royalty does not amount 
to over $260 per year. A new edition 
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will bring a revival in his life and writ- 
ings. He was a liberal spender. . He in- 
sisted on spending a dollar like a king. 
He used to say when he got money for — 
prose writing that a newspaper man’s 
dollar was as big as a cart wheel. 
member one day he came down from 
“The Hights” and gave the bootblack a 
dollar, the bellboy a dollar, and threw 
down twenty dollars on the bar at the 
Bohemian Club and refused to take back 
any change. “How can you do it, 


Joaquin,” I said. “Oh! easy,” he an- 
swered. “In the first place I only come 
down from ‘The Hights’ about three 


times a year. In the second place that 
money I got for a poem—It does not 
count.” He considered his poetic expres- 
sion a gift while his prose writing repre- 
sented hard physical labor. 

Joaquin to me was always a dual per- 
sonality. His spiritual and physical na- 
tures were not properly balanced. He 
was not hooked up right to conform to 
the social order of the times in which 
he lived. He was a natural man. He 
had the courage to live the way he want- 
ed to live and the spiritual power to 
make his physical senses passive while 
he wrote great poems of fine spiritual 
quality. 

Hamilton Mabie, the literary critic, 
always said he was a poseur. He was 
not; all the years I knew him he was 
ever the same, in public or in private. It 
was natural for him to do the things he 
did in the way he did. His top boots, 
his long, beautiful hair, his upright, pic- 
turesque figure, his large rimmed hat, 
were a part of himself. 

He told Herbert Bashford, the poet 
and dramatist, whom he loved best of all 
the younger poets he knew, that when 
he died he wanted to fall prostrate like 
the giant Sequoias—but, alas, he died a 
lingering death. Just a few weeks be- 
fore he died, W. G. Hartraupt, of the 
firm of Silver, Burdette & Co., the Bos- 
ton publishers, took Lily Langtry and 
myself up to “The Hights’”’ to see him. 
It brought back to him a touch of those 
wonderful years in London, when the 
dew of fame was upon him, and his mar- 
velous blue eyes shone with “a light 
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from worlds before and after,’ when 
Mrs. Langtry recalled to his mind the 
reception at Lord Houghton’s, where he 
scattered roses on the steps for her to 
walk upon, and she quoted the beautiful 
lines he had written to her. 

In a few weeks the poet had passed on 
to join his great kinsmen in the realm 
of kingly thought—Whitman, Tennyson, 
Lowell, Longfellow and Whittier. And 
whatever his physical faults were I 


think when he wrote the following lines 
he meant them not only for Burns and 
Byron, but for all mankind: 


In men whom men pronounce as ill, 
I find so much of goodness still; 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two when God has not. 


THE BRAVEST BATTLE 


The bravest battle that ever was fought; 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you will find it not; 
It was fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or braver pen; 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in a woman’s walled-up heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But patiently, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there in that battle-field. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song; 
No banners to gleam and wave; 

And ho! these battles they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave! 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 

She fights in her walled-up town— 

Fights on and on in the endless wars, 
Then silent, unseen—goes down. 


—Joaquin Miller. 


hn 


: Joaquin Miller, as He Appeared After His Return From London. 
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The Human Side of Joaquin Miller 


By George Wharton James 


Author of “California, Romantic and Beautiful,” “Arizona, the Wonder- 
land,” “New Mexico, the Land of the Delight Maker,” “Living the Radiant 
Life,” “Singing Through Life With God,” etc. ; 


HAT is it that attracts us to men, 

women? It cannot always be 
firs genius, for there are those of un- 
doubted genius who repel and irritate 
us, and while we may admire and re- 
vere their power we have no desire to 
be nearthem. Others there are who seem 
to possess no mental or spiritual power, 
yet they possess something that draws 
us to them, gives us pleasure, delight, 
profit in their association. This is the 
divine gift of personality—their spirit- 
ual, or real selves shining through the 
fog or mist of their physical presences. 

To me Joaquin Miller had this divine 
gift. Regardless of his genius, his 
vision, his power, he attracted me and I 
found joy and satisfaction in being with 
him. Thousands of others recognized 
and enjoyed this same possession. What 
was it? of what did it consist? 

I have no desire to attempt to analyze 
or mentally dissect Miller’s personality. 
How can you explain the lure of the 
desert, the charm of a rose, the fascina- 
tion of a landscape? Like only can see 
like; the wireless reaches only those 
wires or receivers attuned to the ma- 
chine that sent them. But there are a 
few features of Joaquin’s personality 
that stand out pre-eminently. 

1. He was essentially human. 


He 


loved men, women and children. He be- 
lieved in them, in the main trusted them, 
wept with and for them, encouraged, 
hoped, feared, prayed, longed and aspired 
for and with them. His fame and genius 
never led him to set himself up as a little 
tin God for others to worship. Yet he en- 


joyed being lionized as much as anyone 
I ever knew, and took a keen and child- 
like delight in it. That he was a genius 
he well knew—and why shouldn’t he 
know? ~ What is a genius? 

A number of definitions of the word 
have been given to the world, and here is 
another one: “A genius is one who pre- 
serves the aspiration, exuberance, enthu- 
siasm and fervor of the adolescent period, 
no matter what his age.” This definition 
especially fits Joaquin Miller, for seldom 
did he ever cease to be a boy. When the 
poet was upward of seventy years of age, 
Arthur McEwen, one of the most brilliant 
journalists of California, wrote a confir- 
mation of what I have just said: “Joaquin 
Miller is the youngest man in California 
—not in years, of course, for he must be 
seventy, but in those impulses and illu- 
sions which differentiate reckless youth 
from calculating and sedate old age.” And 
elsewhere he remarks that “He is wise 
enough to keep his illusions and hang on 
to his eccentricities and enjoy them as 
much at seventy as he did at twenty.” 

Modern psychology is showing us the 
wisdom of endeavoring to do what Joa- 
quin did naturally. There is no need to 
grow old. Old age is a disease of the 
mind. The poet refused to allow himself 
to be old. He lived in the same mental 
atmosphere of earlier thoughts and feel- 
ing. This was manifested in what people 
called his eccentricities. When he wrote. 
his “Tale of the Tall Alcalde,” many and 
varied were the “reviews” that appeared. 
Many of them claimed that he, himself, 
was the horse-thief, that it was he who 
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broke jail, etc., and it so tickled and 
amused Joaquin to find these “yellow 
smart alecks’” writing such ridiculous 
trash that he urged them on, encouraged 
them in it, and never once, in forty 
years seriously denied the oft-reiterated 
charges. This kind of fun is so foreign 
to the ordinary, little-minded, vain, 
mediocre man that he cannot conceive 
how any intelligent creature could en- 
joy it. He would arise in his indignation 
and deny the charge, and assert his own 
purity. This was one of Joaquin’s eccen- 
tricities, and it led many people to ac- 
cuse him of being a poseur. I have al- 
ways insisted that he was not a poseur. 
That he was eccentric is simply to say 
that he did not think and act as ordi- 
nary men and women did, men and wo- 
men who are as alike as peas in a pod or 
bricks in a pile. He was himself and 
dared to be himself without any thought 
or care as to whether he is like anybody 
else or not. 

It was his spontaneity, his natural- 
ness, his perfect childlikeness of mind 
that led him to do those things that 
people regarded as eccentric. For in- 
stance, I once expressed to him the de- 
sire to meet Colonel John P. Irish, who 
was then editor of one of the leading 
San Francisco dailies. One night Joa- 
quin came down to Oakland to deliver 
a lecture, and, being in the city, I at- 
tended. Unfortunately, some pressing 
duties detained me and I arrived at the 
lecture hall after he had begun to speak. 
The room was well filled. It must have 
been a lodge room, for at each end and 
on either side there were small, raised 
platforms, on which were seats covered 
with canopies, such as are used for offi- 
cers of secret organizations. Desirous 
of giving me a good seat, the usher took 
me to the raised platform on the side, 
on the right of Joaquin. My entrance 
naturally disturbed the speaker, and, 
seeing who it was, and noticing that 
Colonel Irish sat immediately in front of 
him, the thought doubtless flashed 
through Joaquin’s mind that here was a 
good opportunity to make the promised 
introduction. Accordingly, without any 
apology to his audience, he stepped from 


the stand upon which he was speaking, 
took Colonel Irish by the hand and led 
him to where I sat, exclaiming, ‘James, 
Irish! Irish, James!” and then walked 
back and resumed his speech. To say 
the audience was amazed is but to ex- 
press it mildly, while Irish and I stood 
quietly laughing at each other, at the 
audience, and at Joaquin’s consummate 
imperturbality. 

Who else but a natural man, with a 
childlike mind, would have treated me 
as he did one morning when he had in- 
vited me to spend the day with him? I 
determined to make a full day of it, so 


‘took one of the early trains, and with 


my camera slung over my back, arrived 
at “The Hights” soon after sunrise. 
Winter and summer the poet slept with 
his door wide open. As I walked up the 
steps I found him still in bed, but hard 
at work, writing. Before I had time to 
greet him, he burst forth in a gruff and 
harsh salute: “What do you mean by > 
coming and bothering me at this early 
hour of the morning? The desire to 
write seizes me seldom enough, and 
when it does, I don’t want to be bothered 
by anyone coming to see me. Go into 
the garden!” 

Now many people would have been of- 
fended at a salutation like this, but I 
knew Joaquin too well to be such a fool. 
He simply meant what he said and no 
more. His whole nature was absorbed 
in giving expression to some _ thought 
that interested him, and I came as a dis- 
turbing presence. He did not want me 
and said so emphatically; therefore I 
withdrew without a word to enjoy the 
delights of the garden. 

I sat there for half an hour or more, 
enjoying the flowers and looking down 
upon the Bay of San Francisco, so beau- 
tifully described in his invitation to his 
little daughter to come up and live with 
him: 


“Steep below me lies the valley, 
Deep below me lies the town, 

Where great sea-ships ride and rally, 
And the world walks up and down. 


“Oh, the sea of lights far streaming, 
When the thousand flags are furled, 
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When the gleaming bay lies dreaming 
As it duplicates the world!” 


But while I was enjoying myself, little 
by little, there had seeped into Joaquin’s 
preoccupied brain the thought that, per- 
haps, he had been discourteous to me. 
The moment he saw this, with an in- 
tenseness, fervor and simplicity as of a 
little child, he jumped out of bed, regard- 
less of the fact that he wore nothing but 
his pajamas, rushed into the garden, rap- 
idly and silently picked a most beautiful 
bouquet, and then, stalking up to me 
where I sat eyeing him with unaffected 
amusement, he said, “If you can read 
what the flowers say, you will see that I 
am sorryy for not having greeted you 
more hospitably this morning. I love 
you and am glad to see you, but I am 
very busy and want to work out what I 
have in mind. Excuse me for a little 
while.” During this speech, that calm, 


blue eye of his looked at me with tremu-_ 


lous intenseness of simple trust and af- 
fection that brought tears into my eyes, 
and I thought then, as I have thought 
many times since, how little people un- 
derstand this great, big, simple-hearted, 
bewhiskered boy. There was no more 
- thought of effect in this action than 
there is in the simplest doings of a child. 
He had yielded to the generous impulse 
that struck him, without any more 
thought of incongruity or ludicrousness 
than that displayed by a little child who 
rushes into a crowded reception room 
in its night-dress, to kiss papa and 
mamma good-night! 

As I sat there, however, cogitating 
over this interesting instance, somewhat 


in the fashion I have just written down,- 


a new thought struck me. It was this: 
Though Joaquin does much of his writ- 
ing in bed, I have never seen a photo- 
graph showing him at work. Now is the 
time to get one. 

Carefully I set up my camera, got 
everything ready, and then calmly and 
as silently as I could, stole up the steps 
into his room. In a moment his ire was 
aroused. With gruff impatience he called 
out, “What are you doing?” Deliberately 
proceeding to focus on him, I replied, 


“It is not often the divine afflatus seizes 
me with the desire to make a photo- 
graph of a man at work in bed. When 
it does, I don’t want a measly old poet 
to interfere with my work. You have 
your work to do and I have mine.” A 
merry twinkle came into his eyes and 
then he laughed outright. - 

“Well, what do you want, anyway?” 

“All I want is that you will go right 
on with your work, just as you are, until 
I ask you to stop. Then I want you to 
hold still and look pleasant for a little 
while, until I tell you to resume your 
natural expression.”’ 

He did exacty as I asked him, and the 
result was I secured two of as fine nega- 
tives as I ever made. 

Here is another story that I gave to 
the world some years ago and that has 
since often been quoted as a proof that 
he is a mountebank and poseur. 

Lady Constance Rothschild, the wife 
of Mr. Cyril Flower, then a member of 
Parliament, well known for the _ bDril- 
liancy of her salon, where the elite of 
England gathered together, once ar- 
ranged for a grand reception where 
Joaquin Miller was to meet Mrs. Lang- 
try, then at the height of her fame. 
Joaquin, when notified, asked Lady Con- 
stance if he might dress as he chose, and 
when the evening arrived, astounded 


and shocked the functionary at the door 


by appearing in a red flannel shirt and 
blue overalls, which were tucked into 
tall miners’ boots, and wearing a very 
high-crowned, broad-brimmed sombrero. 

On greeting Lady Constance he pre- 
ferred the further request that he be 
allowed to enter the drawing room wear- 
ing his hat. On receiving her gracious 
permission, he entered that wonderful 
assemblage as calmly and coolly as if 
he were the king ascending his throne, 
and deliberately took up his place in a 
recessed window, witha bookin hand, to 
intimate that he preferred to remain 
alone. 

When Mrs. Langtry appeared, robed 
with the perfection of taste that helped 
make her name world-famed, Joaquin 
advanecd to meet her, led by Lady Con- 
stance. When the introduction took 
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place, the poet seemed not to see the 
proffered hand of the beauty, but in- 
stead, rapidly raised both hands to his 
sombrero, took hold of it and dexter- 
ously showered upon the astonished and 
delighted lady a profusion of beautiful 
rose leaves, at the same time exclaim- 
ing, “The tribute of the California min- 
ers—California, the land of poetry, ro- 
mance and flowers—to the ‘Jersey 

Instead of this being posing, it was the 
childlike act of a poet, daring all conven- 
tion to do a unique and poetic thing, and 
Mrs. Langtry once made the statement 
that though she had been graciously re- 
ceived by royalty and by the great of 
every kind she had never had a recep- 
tion which to her was so beautiful, so 
pleasing, so to be remembered, as this 
of the simple-hearted poet. 

Here is a new story of Joaquin that I 
think has never been told in print. Miss 
Adeline Knapp, the poet and author, was 
one of his near neighbors, and one day 
they were out driving together when 
they were stopped by a couple of ladies 
who inquired if they would kindly direct 
them to the home of Joaquin Miller. 
Without revealing his identity, the poet 
engaged the ladies in conversation, and 
soon learned that they were from the 
East, were noted woman-suffragists, and 
were great admirers of his work. One of 
the visitors exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
“We have come all this way to see him 
because he is so strong an advocate of 
peace and writes so nobly about women 
being the greatest of heroes.” With a 
twinkle in his eyes, the poet calmly 
said: 

“Well, ladies, Mr. Miller is away from 
his home and doesn’t expect to return 
for several days, but this lady by my 
side is Miss Adeline Knapp, the well- 
known poet, socialist and woman-suffra- 
gist. The best thing you can do is to 
invite yourselves home to dine with 
her.” 

Then quietly stepping out of the 
buggy and courteously raising his hat, 
he left the group. Miss Knapp was 
speechless with indignation. The poor 
woman was put in such a position that 


she couldn’t help herself, and at the 


- game time her sense of humor was keen 


enough not to give Joaquin away, so she 
drove home, followed by the ladies, and 
in her wrath simply placed upon the 
table a dish of cold beans, a plate and 
spoon for each of her visitors, and then 
invited them to sit up and partake of 
her frugal fare. 

Her risibles were much quickened by 


the way her guests took what she of- 


fered. One of them earnestly and 
solemnly asked if life were really as 
hard as this meager fare would indicate 
that it might be. Miss Knapp replied 
that she was indeed poverty-stricken 
and with the best desire in the world to 
be hospitable she could not give them 
more than she possessed. 

I have often wondered if the two 
ladies ever realized that they had been 
the victims of Joaquin’s irrepressible 
youth and love of a practical joke. 

Well do I remember a visit made to 
Joaquin, lo these many years ago with 
Ina Coolbrith and Joaquin’s Indian 
daughter, since deceased. After taking 
us all over the place he said: “And now 
I am going to take you to the holy of 
holies, the place where I daily go to wor- 
ship, yes, often two and three times a 
day. No pagan worshipper values his 
sacred shrine more than I; no Christain 
crusader even struggled more earnestly 
to reach the Sacred City than I long for 
my shrine when the spirit of devotion is 
upon me!” and thus he talked on, as he 
led us to where a pair of most gorgeous 
Persian shawls of finest and rarest tex- 
ture, which had been given to him by 
some admiring friend, were hung before | 
a doorway. His solemn words and 
demeanor produced such an effect upon 
me that I really thought I was approach- 
ing a sacred spot. I took off my hat, and 
—as the old Methodists used to say— 
solemnized my heart. Imagine our feel- 
ings when he swept aside the portieres 
and revealed his greasy old cook stove 
and kitchen table where, when he was 
alone, he prepared his solitary and un- 
pretentious meals. 

In his poem “A Turkey Hunt on the 
Colorado,” he tells of this same kind of 
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boyish, exuberant fooling of Queen Vic- 
toria, where he recites that he and his 
companion were caught by the Apaches 
when out hunting turkeys. At the proper 
pause, skillfully prepared, the Queen 
asked him if they spared their lives on 
account of their bravery, and his reply 
comes with a grin and a chuckle as that 
of a mischievous boy: “No, they slew 
us then and there and nailed our scalps 
te the turkey pen.” 

Yet he was not always in this bois- 
terous mood. His poems show the pro- 
found depth of his feeling. Many of his 
couplets are quoted constantly by men 
‘of literature, oratory and science who 
are not familiar with the poet whose 
words they so glibly use. The man who 
could write: 


“All you can hold in your dead 
cold hand, 
Is -what you have given away,” 


is a true poet. 

Many years ago, soon after he had set- 
tled in his present home, I asked him 
where he lived. His reply came 
promptly: “Three miles east, one mile 
perpendicular!” In that expression you 
have a graphic, symbolic statement of 
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Joaquin’s mental habitat. He lived 
nearer the rising sun than most people, 
and his normal dwelling place was “a 
mile perpendicular.” His nest was on 
“The Hights”; his eye far-seeing, blue, 
prophetic, keen, kind; and his soul at- 
tumed, when he sang to the harmony of 
the spheres. 

Long after my first visit to him on 
“The Hights,” I asked him how it was 
that with all his great love and desire to 
be with his fellows, he isolated himself 
on a mountain top. With tears in his 
eyes and the solemnity that comes only 
when a man is giving expression to the 
thoughts of his heart, he stopped, and 
looking me full in the face, said, “I have 
always known that I was a poet and that 
God had messages that He wished me 
to deliver to men. I may not know all 
my own weaknesses, but I know some of 
them, and I knew that the only way I 
could listen uninterruptedly to the voice 
of God would be to come up here, or to 
some other remote spot, where I could 
hear the Divine Voice without interrup- 
tion.” 

When Lord Tennyson read Miller’s 
“Columbus,” he exclaimed in delight 
that it was the greatest poem expres- 
sive of a nation’s destiny ever written. 


ON THE 


FIRING LINE 


By Joaquin Miller 


For glory? For good? For fortune, or for fame? 
Why, ho, for the front where the battle is on! 
Leave the rear to the dolt, the lazy, the lame; 
For forward as ever the valiant have gone. 
Whether city or field, whether mountain or mine, 
Go forward, right on for the firing line! 


Whether newsboy or plowboy or cowboy or clerk, 
Fight forward; be ready, be steady, be first; 
Be fairest, be bravest; be best at your work; 
Exult and be glad; dare to hunger, to thirst, 
As David, as Alfred—let dogs skulk and whine— 
There is room but for men on the firing line. 


Aye, the one place to fight and the one place to fall— 


As fall we must all, in God’s good time— 
It is where the manliest man is the wall, 
: Where boys are as men in their pride and prime. 
Where glory gleams brightest, where brightest eyes shine— 
Far out on the roaring red firing line. 


—Success Magazine. 
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My Nest 


‘The first poem by my Papa that I memorized, was his ‘Fortunate 


Isles.” 


You sail and you seek for the Fortunate Isles? 
The old Greek Isles of the yellow bird’s song? 
Then steer straight on through life’s watery miles, 
Straight on, straight on, and you cannot go wrong. 


Nay! Not to the lefi, nay, not to the right— 
But on, straight on, and the Isles are in sight,— 
The Fortunate Isles where vellow birds sing, : 
And life lies girt with God's yellow ring; 


And what are the names of the Fortunate Isles? 
Why! Duty and Love and a large Content. 
These are the Isles of life's watery miles, 
That God lets down from His firmament. 


Lo! Duty and Love and a world of smiles, 
These, O friends, are the Fortunate Isles.” 


Later he wrote to me— 


“You will come, my bird, Bonita? 
Come! For I by steep and stone, 

Have built a nest for you, Juanita, 
Such as any bird hath known; 


Rugged? Rugged as Parnassus! 
Rude as all roads I have trod, 
Yet the steeps and stone-strewn passes, 
Are smooth o'er head and nearer God.” 


In 1912, after I had studied singing and composition for about ten years 
(that I might cultivate a “bird” voice) we were invited to take part on a 


program together at an Oakland celebration. He said that he would recite 
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his “Columbus” and told me to write music for his poem “Oakland,” saying 


also that I would find no fairer spot on the face of the earth than “The 
Hights,” and that it must be my home always, and so I sang: 


‘Be this my home till some fair star 
Stoops earthward and shall beckon me, 
For surely God-land lies not far 
From these Greek heights and this great sea.”’ 


Therefore it seems to me that I have found my “Fortunate Isles’ right 
here in my dear little nest, where I am content and at rest; and because he 
said “‘Poetry is a devout and all prevading love for the sublime, the beauti- 
ful,’ I am trying in my small imperfect way, to design and fashion pretty 
things of sight, scent, sound and taste. I call my Souvenir Shop the “Sign 
of the Four Hearts,”’ and print my little souvenir cards in the form of a heart, 
which, opened, are in the shape of a four-leaf clover, for good luck, you 


know. 


“On dishes delft, where blue birds dwell, 
I choose to eat; | 

Beneath the golden poppies’ spell 
I take my sleep; | 

Some problems, work, a litile play, 
And the road winds upward all the wavy, 

(After the night, the full noon day) 
With thoughts of thee. 

Birds and care-free happiness, 
In this, my nest; 

Rough-fashioned? Yes, vet ’tis to me 
A shrine of dearest memory, 

This place I love the best! 
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Bits From My Journal 


Published Under the Title of “Memorie and Rime.” 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1882 
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(Editor's Note. — The volume of Joaquin Miller which appeals to me the most among the 
six books of the Bear edition, kindly loaned to me by Harr Wagner, publisher, is volume one. In 
it appear “An Introduction,” being Joaquin's early life, as told by himself; “Bits from My Jour- 
nal,” “Recollections of the Rosetti Dinner,” “Fragments from the British Press,’ [England, the 
fountain head of poesy, showed a warm appreciation and hospitality towards Joaquin which I fear, 
his own country did not emulate!] “Lessons for My Lovers,” [all young poets should read this 
masterly, yet simple and sweet advice], “The Last Interview With My Mother,” and the best 
known of Joaquin's shorter verses. 

Because | believe that the average reader finds a lure in tales of far-a-way places, we are 
re-printing “Bits from My Journal,” which Joaquin wrote on his travels; and because it seems to 
me that his “Recollections of the Rossetti Dinner” is the finest symposium of opinions on the Art of 
Poesy, and the Cult of Beauty which I have ever read, we are re-printing this also for the benefit 


of “Overland Monthly” readers.) 


GOING 
EW YORK, August 19, 1870. I 
shall get out of this town at once. 

* * * At Central Park today I 
wanted to rest under a tree, a cool, clean 
tree, that reached its eager arms up to 
God, asking, praying for rain, and a 
policeman, club in hand, told me to keep 
off the grass. “Keep off the grass!” 
There was no grass there. New York, 
if you will come to Oregon you may sit 
untroubled under the trees, roll in grass 
that is grass, and rest forever. * * * 
I must put my trousers outside my 
boots. Then I am sure they won't nag 
me and get after me everywhere I go. 
* * * Tf I was living in this town I 
would make these policemen give up 
their clubs. Are the people here a lot of 
dogs, that these fellows have to use 
clubs? Take away their clubs, and give 
them pistols and swords. If a man must 
be killed, let him be killed like a gentle- 
man, not like a dog. I am going to get 
out of this town quick. I do not fit in 
here. 

August 20. Bought my ticket, $65, sec- 
ond class, ship Europa, Anchor Line, to 
land at Glasgow, and off tomorrow. 
* * * Have tried so hard to see Hor- 
ace Greeley. But he won’t see me. 


Maybe he is not here. But I think he 
is. 

August 21. Went over and tried to 
see Beecher; found a door by the pulpit 
open, and went in. The carpenters were 
fixing up the church, but they looked so 


hard at me that I did not ask for Mr. 


Beecher. I went up on the platform and 
sat down and peeled an apple, and put 
the peelings on the little stand. Then 
I heard a man cough away back in 
the dark, and he came and climbed 
up the little ladder, and took those peel- 


‘ings in his thumb and finger—long, lean, 


bony fingers, like tongss—and backing 
down the ladder he went to the door and 
threw them away with all his might. 
Then he coughed again, but all the time 
he did not let on to see me. I felt awful, 
and got down and left soon. However, 
I got some leaves from a tree by the 
door to send mother. * * * Two 
handsome, well-dressed gentlemen spoke 
to me today, the only people who have 
spoken civilly to me since I have been 
here—except to bully me; said they 
knew me in Texas, but could not recall 
my name. Buncos? 


AYR, SCOTLAND. 
September 4, 1870. What a voyage! 
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Cold? Cold seas and cold seamen. I 
don’t think I spoke a dozen words in 
the whole desolate dozen days. A lot 
of Germans going home to fight filled 
the ship; a hard, rough lot, and they 
ate like hogs. * * * Saw an iceberg 
as big as Mount Hood in the middle of 
the ocean. * * * And why may there 
not be people on these broken bits of 
the great sealed-up North? Fancy Sir 
John Franklin’s ship frozen fast and all 
in trim, he there stiff and stern, glass in 
hand, his frozen men all about him at 
their posts—fancy all this drifting away 
to the friendly warm waves of the 
South, on one of these great islands of 
ice. * * * Saw Ireland on the north; 
green as the green sea; dotted with 
cottages, crossed by stone fences like 
a checker-board. It is a checker-board: 
the white cottages are the chessmen. 
What games shall be played? Who play 
them? And who win? * * * 

September 10. God bless these hale 
and honest Scotch down here at peace- 
ful Ayr. Did not stop an hour in Glas- 
gow. It looked too much like New York. 
But here I have come upon the edge of 
Godland; mountains and rivulets and 
cold, clear skies. It looks like Oregon. 
Only I miss the trees so much. A land 
that is barren of trees is old and ugly, 
like a bald-headed man, and ought to 
get ready to die. * * * I have made 
lots of friends. One man showed me 
more than one hundred books, all by 
Aryshire poets, and some of them splen- 
did! I have not dared to tell anyone 
yet that I, too, hope to publish a book 
of verse, * * *® 

I go every day from here to the “Auld 
Brig” over the Doon, Highland Mary’s 
grave, and “Alloway’s auld haunted 
kirk!” * * * Poetry is in the air 
here. I am now working like a beaver, 
and shall give up my journal. If my 
mind is not strong enough to hold what 
I see, or if my thoughts and notions are 
not big and solid enough to stick to- 
gether and stay with me, let them go. 
* * * Heigho! what a thing is the 
mind: a sieve, that catches all the ugly 
things, stray and wreck and castaway, 
all that is hard and hideous. But lo! 
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our sieves will not hold the sweet, pure 
water. 

September 12. Am going from here to 
Byron’s tomb in Nottingham very soon 
now. I have a wreath of laurel, sent by a 
lady from San Francisco, for the great 
poet’s grave, and I go to place it there. 
Shall take in Scott’s home and tomb. 
* *.  Good-by, Burns, brother: I 
know you, love you. Our souls have 
wandered together many a night this 
sweet autumn-time by the tranquil 


-banks of the Doon. * * * 


September 16. They say Carlyle lives 
near here, on a farm. I like Carlyle— 
that is, the parts of him which I don’t 
understand. And that is saying that I 
like nearly all of Carlyle, I reckon. 

September 18. In the sunset today, as 
I walked out for the last time toward 
the ‘tomb of Highland Mary, I met a 
whole line of splendid Scotch lassies 
with sheaves of wheat on their heads 
and sickles on their arms. Their feet 
were bare, their legs were bare to the 
knees. Their great strong arms were 
shapely as you can conceive; they were 
tall, and their lifted faces were radiant 
with health and happiness. I stepped 
aside in the narrow road to enjoy the 
scene and let them pass. They were 
going down the sloping road toward 
some thatched cottages by the sea; I 
toward the mountains. How beautiful! 
I uncovered my head as I stepped re- 
spectfully aside. But lifting the hat and 
giving the road to women here seems 
unusual, and one beautiful girl, with 
hair like the golden sheaves she car- 
ried, came up to me, talked and laughed 
and bantered in words that I could not 
understand, much as I wanted to. 
* * * And then the beautiful picture 
moved on. O Burns, Burns, come back 
to the banks of bonny Doon. It is worth 


IN THE RUINS OF MELROSE ABBEY. 


The Royal Inn, September 20. Waded 
Tweed yesterday, and looked over Sir 
Walter Scott’s “poems in stone,” as he 
called it. So beautiful, and so sad. 
Empty as a dead man’s palm is this 
place now. Wet and cold, I walked on 
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to Melrose Abbey, three miles distant. 
Was let in through a great gate by a 
drunken old woman. The sun was going 
down; the place of buried kings seemed 
holy—too holy at least to have a 
drunken and garrulous and very ugly 
woman at my elbow. I gave a half- 
crown and asked her to leave me. She 
did so, and I rested on the tombs; still 
warm they were with sunshine gone 
away. Then a sudden fog drew in up 
the Tweed past Dryburg, where the 
great wizard is buried, and I began to 
grow chill. I got up and groped about 
in the fog among the tombstones and 
fallen arches. But in a very little time 
I found the fog so dense that together 
with the night it made total darkness. 
I hurried to the great gate. It was 
closed. The wretched old woman had 
maybe got still more drunk on my half- 
crown, and I was there for the night. 
And what a night I passed! It would 
have killed almost any other tramp. As 
it is, my leg is so stiff I can hardly 
hobble downstairs. 


AT LORD BYRON’S TOMB. 


O master, here I bow before a shrine; 
Before the lordliest dust that ever yet 

Moved animate in human form divine, — 
Lo! dust indeed to dust. The mould 


is set 
Above thee, and the ancient walls are 
wet, 
And drip all day in dark and silent 
gloom; 
As if the cold gray stones could not 
forget 
Thy great estate shrunk to this sombre 
room, | 
But learn to weep perpetual tears above 
thy tomb. 


September 25. Something glorious! 
The old man, John Brown by name, took 
the wreath for Byron’s tomb—and a sov- 
ereign—and hung it above the tablet, 
placed on the damp and dingy wall by 
his sister. Well then, the little-souled 
people who preside over the little old 
church did not like it—you see my bar- 
gain with the old man is that he is to 
have a sovereign a year to keep the 


wreath there as long as he lives (or I 
have sovereigns)—and he faithfully re- 
fused to take down the wreath, but 
nailed it to the wall. Then the little- 
souled people appealed to the Bishop. 
And what has the Bishop done? What 
has the Bishop said? Not a word. But 
he has sent another wreath to be nailed 
alongside of my wreath from, California! 

O my poet! Worshipped where the 
world is glorious with the fire and blood 
of youth! Yet here in your own home— 
ah well! The old eternal truth of Christ 
* * * but why say the truth of 
Christ? Better say the words of Christ; 
and that means eternal truth. * * * 
I have not told any one here that I write 
verses. * * * Byron sang in the 
voice of a god: and see what they say 
of him. But they may receive me. “No 
prophet is without honor, save in his 
own land,” is the language of the text 
I believe. 

September 28. Have written lots of 
stuff here. I have been happy here. [I | 
have worked, and not thought of the 
past. But tomorrow I am going to go 
down to Hull, cross the Channel and 
see the French and Germans fight. For 
I have stopped work and begun to look 
back. * * * I see the snow-peaks of 
Oregon all the time when I stop work— 
the great white clouds, like hammocks 
swinging to and fro, as if cradling the 
gods; maybe they are rocking and rest- 
ing the souls of great men bound heaven- 
ward. * * * And then the valley at 
the bottom of the peaks; the people 
there; the ashes on the hearth; the fire 
gone out * * * there is no one there 
to rekindle it. * * * Stop looking 
back, I say. Get back to the Bible 
truths; the story of Lot and his lost. 
* * * Never look back. A man, if 
he be a real man, has his future before 
him and not behind him. The old story 
of Orpheus in hell has its awful lesson. 
I, then, shall go forward and never look 
back any more. Hell, I know, is behind 
me. There cannot be worse than hell 
before me. * * * Yet for all this 
philosophy and this setting the face for- 
ward, the heart turns back. 

Calais, France, October 30, 1870. Been 
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to the war! Brutes! Shuttlecocked be- 
tween the two armies, and arrested 
every time I turned around. I am sure 
the Germans would have shot me if I 
could have spoken a word of French. 
I am doubly certain the French would 
have sabred me if I had been able to 
speak one word of German. As I knew 
neither tongue, nothing about any lan- 
guage except Modoc—although I am try- 
ing to pick up the English—they con- 
tented themselves by tumbling all my 
manuscript—which they could not read 


—and sending me out of the country. 


And such heartlessness to each other! 
By the road one day I found a wounded 
soldier. He had got out into the hedge: 
hundreds passed—soldiers, citizens, all 
sorts. He was calling to all, any one. I 
got out of the mass of fugitives and 
tried to help him. Then, when it was 
seen that someone was at his side, 
others came up, and he was cared for, I 
reckon. * * * #£=<Everybody running 
away! I running faster than ever crip- 
ple ran before. This would not sound 
well in Oregon. I must put it in better 
form: I will merely say I came on in 
haste. 

IN LONDON. 


London, November 2, 1870. Am at 
last in the greatest city of all this earth. 
I was afraid to come here, and so it 
was I almost went quite around this 
boundless spread of houses before I en- 
tered it; saw all these islands and 
nearly all the continent first. But I 
feel at home almost, even now, and 
have only been here.three days. Tired 
though, so tired! And then my leg both- 
ers me badly. There’s a bit of lead in 
there about as big as the end of my 
thumb. But ever since that night in 
Melrose Abbey it has felt as big as a 
cannon ball. And then [I have been 
rather active of late. The Oregonians 
ought to have seen me running away 
from the French, the Germans—both at 
once. But ‘you see they took my pistols 
away from me before I had a chance to 
‘protest or even suspected what they were 
going to do. Ah well! I am safe out of 
it all now, and shall, since I am too 
crippled to get about, sit still and write 
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in this town. When I came in on the 
rail from Dover, I left my bag at the 
station; paid two pence—great big cop- 
pers, big as five of America’s—and took 
a ticket for it, and so set out to walk 
about the city. And how delightfully 
different from New York! 

Now, I want to note something 
strange. I walked straight to West- 
minster Abbey—straight as the crooked 
streets would let me; and I did not ask 
anyone on the way, nor did I have the 
remotest idea where it was. As for a 
guide-book, I never had one in my life. 
But my heart was in that Abbey, going 
out to the great spirits, the immortal 
dust gathered there, and I walked 
straight to where my heart was. * * #* 
And this encourages me very much. 
* * * As if by some possible turn of 
fortune or favor of the gods I—I may . 
really get there, or at least set out upon 
the road that these silent giants have 
journeyed on. * * * 


The Abbey broods beside the turbid 
Thames; 
Her mother heart is fill’d with mem- 
ories ; 
Her every niche is: stored with storied 
names; 
They move before me like a mist of 
seas. 


SETTLED DOWN IN LONDON. 


I here, because so many false and un- 
fair stories have been told, set down 
my first few days in London for the 
good and guidance of earnest young 
scribes. 

November 4. After keeping on my 
feet till hardly able to stand, I left the 
Abbey and walked up Whitehall, up 
Regent street, down Oxford street to- 
ward St. Paul’s. Then I broke down, 
and wanted to find a place to stop. But 
I must have looked too tired and wretch- 
ed as I dragged myself along. I told 
a woman finally, who had rooms to let, 
that I was ill and must stop. She shut 
the door in my face. New cities, cities 
new to me, of course, have new ways. 
If one does not know their ways one 
frightens the honest folk, and can’t get 
on with them at all. 
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A public-house here is not a tavern or 
an inn. I tried to get to stop at two or 
three of these reeking gin-mills. They 
stared at me, but went on jerking beer 
behind the counter, and did not answer. 
At one place I asked for water. All 
stopped and looked at me—women with 
great mugs of beer half way to their 
brutal big red mouths; a woman with a 
baby in one arm, wrapped tightly in a 
shawl along with herself, and a jug of 
beer in the other, came and put her face 
in mine curiously; then the men all 
roared. And then one _ good-natured 
Briton paid for a pewter mug full of 
beer for me. But as I had never tasted 
beer, and could not bear the smell of 
it, I was obliged to refuse it. I was too 
tired to explain, and so backed out into 
the street again and hobbled on. I did 
not get the water. I now learn that one 
must not ask for water here. No one 
drinks water here. No public-house keeps 
it. Well, to one from Oregon, the land 
of pure water, where God pours it down 
from the snowy clouds out of the hol- 
low of His hand—the high-born, beauti- 
ful, great white rain, this seems strange. 


* * * 


All drinking-shops here—or rather 
“doggeries,’” as we call them in Oregon 
—are called “publics.” And a man who 
keeps one of these places is called a pub- 
lican. Now I see the sense and meaning 
of the Bible phrase, “publicans and 
sinners.” 

When I reached Aldersgate street that 
first day, I saw the name “Little 
Britain” to my left, and knowing that 
Washington Irving had dwelt there, I 
turned aside to follow where he had 
been, in the leaves of the Sketch Book. 
But I could go but a little way. Seeing 
the sign of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association close at hand, I climbed up 
the long crooked stairs, and soon was 
made quite at home and well refreshed 
by a cup of coffee and a roll at three 
half-pence; also a great deal of civility 
and first-class kindness for nothing at 
all. I had bed and breakfast at the same 
reasonable rate; and the next morning, 
leaving my watch and money here, I 


went to Mile End by ’bus, to see where 
Mr. Bayard Taylor had lived when here. 

I lost my way in one of the by-streets, 
and asked how to get out. People were 
kind and good-natured, but they spoke 
with such a queer accent that I could not 
understand half they said. At last a 
little girl of a dozen years, very bright 
and very beautiful, proposed to show me 
the way to the main street. She was a 
ray of sunlight after a whole month of 
storms. * * * She was making neck- 
ties, she said, and getting a sixpence a 
day; five pence she paid to a Mrs. Brady, 
who lived at 52 New street, and this 
left her a penny a day to dress and en- 
joy life upon! 

“And can-I live with Mrs. Brady for 
five pence a day?’ 

“Maybe so. Mrs. Brady has a room; 
maybe you can get it. Let us go and 
see.” 

November 6. We came, we saw, and 
settled! I give Lizzie a shilling a day 
to run errands, for my leg is awful. She 
went to the station and got my bag, and 
she keeps my few things in perfect 
shape. I think she has some doubts 
about my sanity. She watches me 
closely, and I have seen her shake her 
head at this constant writing of mine. 
But she gets her shilling regularly, and 
oh! she is so happy—and so rich! Mrs. 
Brady is about six feet high, and very 
slim and bony. She has but one eye, 
and. she hammers her husband, who 
drives a wagon for a brewery, most 
cruelly. He is short and stout as one of 
his beer-barrels, and a good-hearted soul 
he is, too. He loves his old telegraph- 
pole of a wife, however, and refuses to 
pound her back when she pounds him, 
although he assured me yesterday, in 
confidence, that he was certain he could 
lick her if he tried. 

November 8. Mrs. Brady must be very 
old or a very great liar. Last night she 
assured me that her father used to shoe 
Dick Turpin’s horses. She went into de- 
tail to show how he would set the shoes 
on hind side before, to look as if he. 
was going away from London, when, in 
fact, he was coming this way. As if I 
did not know anything about horses, 
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and how that all this was impossible. I 
expect she will next develop that she 
had some intimate relations with Jack 
Sheppard. 

November 20. Lizzie is a_ treas- 
ure, but she will lie like sixty. Yet 
she is honest. She goes and brings me 
my coffee every morning. Mrs. Brady 
acts as a sort of mother, and is very 
careful of her in her coarse, hard way. 
I must find out who she is, and get her 
to school if I get on. She tells me her 
people live over on the “Surrey side,” 


wherever that is. But I have already 


found that, like Mrs. Brady, she does 
not like to tell the truth about herself 
if she can get around it. How odd that 
poor people will lie so! Truth, the best 
and chiefest thing on this earth, is about 
the only luxury that costs nothing; and 
they ought to be persuaded to indulge 
in it oftener. New street! It is the old- 
est street, I should say, in this part of 
London. This house we are in is cracked 
and has been condemned. The reliable 
Mrs. Brady says it has only a few 
months more to stand; that the under- 
ground railroad or something runs under 
it. So I must get out, I guess. 
November 30. Camberwell, Surrey 
Side. Am over here, south side of 
Thames, close to the Dulwich picture 


gallery. * * * 


COWLEY HOUSE, COWLEY STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 


_ February 14, ’71. From Mile End to 
old Westminster, via Camberwell! I am 
right back of the Abbey. From my 
garret window I can see the Virginia 
creepers, which they say were planted 
by Queen Elizabeth. The walls are high; 
but this garret of mine is still higher. 
They call it the poet Cowley’s house. 
As if any poet ever had money enough 


to build so big a house, or ever had - 


such bad taste as to build such an ugly 
one. 

I hear all the bells of Westminster 
here, and of Parliament, big Ben, and 
all. And I hear perpetual pounding and 
hammering about the Abbey—all the 
time building or repairing. Not a good 
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place to sleep or to rest, O immortal 
poets! Such an eternal pounding and 
pecking of stones and rasping of trow- 
els and mortar no one ever heard. I 
had rather rest in Oregon. 


Where the plants are as trees; where the 
trees are as towers 
That toy, as it seems, with the stars at 
night; 
Where the roses are forests; where the 
wild-wood flowers 
Are dense unto darkness; 
reaching for light, 
They spill in your bosom their fragrance . 
in showers 
Like incense spilled down in some sac- 
rament rite. 


where, 


HUNTING FOR A PUBLISHER. 


February 27, ’71. I have nearly given 
up this journal to get out a book. I 
wanted to publish a great drama called 
“Oregonian,” but finally wrote an easy- 
going little thing which I called ‘“Ari- 
zonian,’ and put the two together and 
called the little book “Pacific Poems.” 
It has been ready for the printer a long 
time. But here one cannot get a pub- 
lisher at all unless one pays for it. And 
my money is about out and I have 
nothing to pay with. My brother is slow 
about sending me money. I am so afraid 
he is seriously ill. But the book must. 
come out, if I even have to publish it 
without a publisher! 

March 12. What a time I have had 
tramping about this city with my printed 
“Pacific Poems” under my arm. I think 
I have called upon or tried to call upon 


every publisher in this city. I had kept 
Murray, son of the great Murray, 
Byron’s friend, to the last. I had said 


to myself: “This man, whatever the 
others may do, will stand up for the 
bridge that brought him over. If all 
others fail I will go to the great Mur- 
ray. * * * All others failed, and I 
went, or rather tried to go, but only 
tried, the first time or two. I at first 
marched stiffly and hastily up Alber- 
marle street, past the great publishing 
house. I then went home. I had seen 
the house, however. That was a begin- 
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ning, at least. I slept well here in the 
gloomy old Cowley House at the head 
of Cowley street, and next day boldly 
entered the great publishing house, and 
called for Mr. Murray. The clerk looked 
hard at me. Then, mentally settling the 
fact that I really had business with the 
great publisher, he said: ‘Mr. Murray 
is in. Will you send up your card?” 

My heart beat like a pheasant in a 
forest. For the first time I was to meet 
a great publisher face to face. “No, no, 
thank you; not today. I will come to- 
morrow —tomorrow at precisely this 
time.” And I hurried out of the house, 
crossed the street, took a long look at it, 
and went home the happiest man in 
London. 

I came next day an hour before my 
time, but I did not enter. I watched the 
clock at the Piccadilly corner, and came 
in just as I had agreed. I think the 
clerk had forgotten that I had ever been 
there. For my part I had remembered 
nothing else. The great Murray came 
down—a tall, lean man, bald, with one 
bad eye, and a habit of taking sight at 
you behind his long, thin forefinger, 
which he holds up, as he talks excitedly, 
and shakes all the time, either in his 
face or your own; and I was afraid of 
him from the first, and wanted to get 
away. 

He took me up stairs, when I told him 
I had a book all about the great West of 
America; and there he showed me many 
pictures of Byron—Byron’s' mother, 
among the rest, a stout, red-faced wo- 
man, with awful fat arms and low, black 
curls about a low, narrow brow. 

I ventured to say she looked good- 
natured. 

“Aye, now, don’t you know, she could 
shie a poker at your head, don’t you 
know?” And the great Murray wagged 
his finger in her face, as he said this, 
quite ignoring me, my presence, or my 
opinion. Then he spun about on his heel 
to where I stood in the background, and 
taking sight at me behind his long, lean 
finger, jerked out the words: “Now, 
young man, let us see what you have 
got.” 

I drew forth my first-born of London 
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town and laid it timidly in his hand. He 
held his head to one side, flipped the 
leaves, looked in, jerked his head back, 
looked in again, twisted his head like 
a giraffe, and then lifted his long finger: 

“Aye, now, don’t you know poetry 
won’t do? Poetry won’t do, don’t you 
know?” 

“But will you not read it, please?” 

“No, no, no. No use, no use, don’t you 
know?” 

I reached my hand, took the despised 
sheets, and in a moment was in the 
street, wild, shaking my fist at that 
house now and then, as I stopped in my 
flight and turned to look back with a 
sort of nervous fear that he had fol- 
lowed me. 


MY FIRST BOOK. 


March 20, ’71. Published! And with- 
out a publisher! No publisher’s imprint 
is on my little book; a sort of illegiti- 
mate child, I have sent it forth to the 
press for a character. The type still 
stands, and if this goes well I can get a 
hearing and shall have a lot more of my 
rhymes set up, make a big book, and 
fire it right at the head of these stolid 
Britons. 


March 26. Eureka! The St. James 
Gazette says “Arizonian” is by Brown- 
ing! 

Walter Thurnbury, Dickens’ dear 


friend, and a better poet than I can hope 
to be, has hunted me up, and says big 
things of “Pacific Poems” in the London 
Graphic. Two splendid Irish enthusiasts 
from the Dublin University are at my 
side, staunch and earnest in their love. 
Now, the new book must come out! Yes- 
terday I submitted a list of names for it 
—nine names—and one of my Irish 
friends settled on “Songs ofthe Sierras.” 
And that, it is agreed, shall be the name 
of the new baby. Good! Good! I see a 


. vast new sun shouldering up in the east 


over the dense fog of this mighty town. 
* * * I have met , the society 
poet of this city. I met him through 
Tom Hood. And he is a character—a 
sweet, gentle character, but so funny. 
Yet here I am on forbidden ground. The 
decent custom of Europe, which forbids 
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personal mention of men in channels 
such as this, cuts out nearly all that is 
of interest in journals. But this one 
man stands out like a star in his quaint 
and kind originality. He gave me let- 
ters to almost everybody, and I in turn 
gave him the manuscript of “Arizonian,”’ 
written mostly on old letters and bills, 
for it was written in one night and at a 
single sitting—and I got out of paper. 


But I think this generous-hearted gentle- . 


man half regretted giving me the let- 
ters; and I shall not present all of them. 
He has already taken me to see Dean 
Stanley, and it is more than hinted that 
if I get on I am to meet Her Majesty 
the Queen at the Dean’s in the Abbey 
some evening at tea. * * * 

Dear, dear; you should have seen him 
last night as he stood with his back to 
the fire, fluttering his long, black coat- 
tails with one hand, while his other 
hand swung his eyeglasses in a dizzy 
circle before his eyes. And he tiptoed 
up and he fluttered and swung as he 
said, with a final high flourish of his 
long black coat, “Yes, yes; I—I—I like 
the Americans. I must say that I have 
never found an American yet that was 
really vi-vi-vicious. I have found some 
that I thought were d-d-dreadful fools. 
But I never found one that I thought 
was really vi-vi-vi-vicious!” 


THE END OF THE JOURNAL IN 
LONDON. 


April 19. The book came out; and in 
the whirl of events that followed, the 
“notes” were neglected. It was a great 
day—a great year. Such a lot of favors 
and countless courtesies! For example, 
I had three letters in succession come to 
me signed “Dublin.” I could not answer 
or even read all my letters, and so was 
not particularly disturbed or elated to 
find these letters from “Dublin,” whoever 
“Dublin” might be. But one of my young 
Irish friends discovered these letters 
one day, and fairly caught his breath! 


“His Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin! — 
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He wants you to breakfast with him. 
Why, your fortune is made! | 

May 1. The doors of all social Lon- 
don are wide open. But somehow I am 
too full of concern about home to be 
very happy. * * * My dear elder 
brother is very ill at home. 

London, May 3. I find here among the 
Pre-Raphaelites one prevailing idea, one 
delight—the love of the beautiful. It is 
in the air. At least I find it wherever 
the atmosphere of the Rosettis pene- 
trates, and that seems to be in every 
work of art—beautiful art. I am to dine 
with Dante Rossetti! All the set will 
be there. I shall hear what they say. I 
shall listen well, for this love of the 
beautiful is my old love—my old lesson. 
I have read it by the light of the stars, 
under the pines, away down by the 
strange light on the sea, and even on 
the peaks of the Pacific — everywhere. 
Strange that it should be so in the air 
here. And they all seem intoxicated 
with it, as with something new, the frag- 
rance of a new flower that has only now 
blossomed after years of waiting: a sort 


of century plant—a quarter of a century 


plant, maybe. For, nearly twenty-five 
years ago, I am told, these Pre-Raphael- 
ites began to teach this love of the 
beautiful. 


BACK IN AMERICA. 


Easton, Pa., August 3. At “Dublin’s” 
breakfast, I met Robert Browning, Dean 
Stanley, Lady Augusta, a lot more ladies, 
and a duke or two, and, after break- 
fast, “Dublin” read to me—with his five 
beautiful daughters grouped about— 
from Browning, Arnold, Rosetti, and 
others, till the day was far spent. When 
I went away he promised to send me 
his: books. He did so. I put them in my 
trunk, and did not open them till I got 
to America. Fancy my consternation as 
well as amazement and delight to find 
that this “Dublin” was Trench, the 
author of “Trench on Words.” Ah! why 
didn’t he sign his name Trench? for I 
knew that book almost by heart. 
* * * My brother is very ill. 
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Recollections of the Rossetti 
Dinner 


a 


There is no thing that hath not worth; 
There is no evil anywhere; 

There is no ill on all this earth, 
If man seeks not to see it there. 


EPTEMBER 28. I cannot forget 
that dinner with Dante Gabriel 

Rossetti, just before leaving Lon- 
don, nor can I hope to recall its shining 
and enduring glory. I am a better, 
larger man, because of it. And how 
nearly our feet are set on the same way. 
It was as if we were all crossing the 
plains, we the workers and lovers there, 
and I for a day’s journey and night’s en- 
campment fell in with and conversed 
with the captains of the march. 

But one may not give names and dates 
and details over there as here. The 
home is entirely a castle. The secrets of 
the board and fireside are sacred. And 
then these honest toilers and wor- 
shippers of the beautiful are shy, so shy 
and modest. But I like this decent Eng- 
lish way of keeping your name down and 
out of sight till the coffin-lid hides your 
blushes —so modest these Pre-Raphael- 
ites are that I should be in disgrace for- 
ever if I dared set down any living 
man’s name. 

But here are few of the pearls picked 
up, as they were tossed about the table 
at intervals and sandwiched in between 
poems, songs, tales of love and lighter 
thoughts and things. 

All London, or rather all the brain of 
London, the literary brain, was there. 
And the brain of all the world, I think, 
was in London. These giants of thought, 
champions of the beautiful earth, passed 
the secrets of all time and all lands be- 


fore me like a mighty panorama. All 
night so! We dined so late that we 
missed all relish for breakfast. If I could 
remember and write down truly and 
exactly what these men said, I would 
have the best and the greatest book that 
ever was written. I have been trying a 
week in vain. I have written down and 
scratched out and revised till I have lost 
the soul of it, it seems to me; no indi- 
viduality to it; only like my own stuff. 
If I had only set their words down on 
paper the next day instead of attempt- 
ing to remember their thoughts! Alas! 
the sheaves have been tossed and beaten 
about over sea and land for days and 
days, till the golden grain is gone, and 
here is but the straw and chaff. 

The master sat silent for the most 
part; there was a little man away down 
at the other end, conspicuously modest. 
There was a cynical fat man, and a lean 
philanthropist — all sorts and sizes, but 
all lovers of the beautiful earth. Here is 
what one, a painter, a ruddy-faced and a 
rollicking gentleman, remarked merrily 
to me as he poured out a glass of red 
wine near the beginning of the dinner: 
“When traveling in the mountains of 
Italy, I observed that the pretty peasant 
women made the wine by putting grapes 
in a great tub, and then getting into this 
tub, barefooted, on top of the grapes, 
treading them out with their brown, 
bare feet. At first I did not like to drink 
this wine. I did not think it was clean. 
But I afterward watched these pretty 
brown women’—and here all leaned to 
listen at the mention of pretty brown 
women—‘“I watched these pretty brown 
women at their work in the primitive 
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wine-press, and I noticed that they al- 
ways washed their feet—after they got 
done treading out the wine.” 

All laughed at this, and the red-faced 
painter was so delighted that he poured 
out and swallowed another full glass. 
The master sighed now and then as he 
sat at the head of the table rolling a bit 
of bread between thumb and finger, and 
said, sitting close to me: “I am an Ital- 
ian who has never yet seen Italy. Belle 
| 

By and by he quietly said that silence 
was the noblest attitude in all things; 
that the greatest poets refused to write, 
and that all great artists in all lines were 
above the folly of expression. A voice 
from far down the table echoed this sen- 
timent by saying: “Heard melodies are 
sweet; but unheard melodies are sweet- 
er.” “Written poems are delicious; but 
unwritten poems are divine,” cried the 
triumphant cynic. “What is poetry?” 
cries a neighbor. “All true, pure life is 
poetry,” answers one. “But the inspira- 
tion of poetry?” “The art of poetry is 
in books. The inspiration of poetry, in 
nature.” To this all agreed. * * * 


Then the master, bending close, said - 


softly to me, “Poetry is soul set to 
music.” 

Then the master very quietly spoke: 
“And yet do not despise the books of 
man. All religions, said the Chinese 
philosophers, are good. The only differ- 
ence is, some religions are better than 
others, and the apparent merit of each 
depends largely upon a man’s capacity 
for understanding it. This is true of 
poetry. All poetry is good. I never read 
a poem in all my life that did not have 
some merit, and teach some sweet les- 
sen. The fault in reading the poems of 
man, as well as reading the poetry of na- 
ture, lies largely at the door of the 
reader. Now, what do you call poetry?” 
and he turned his great Italian eyes ten- 
derly to where I sat at his side. 

“To- me a poem is a picture,” I 
answered. 

Proud I was when a great poet then 
said: “And it must be a picture—if a 
good poem—so simple that you can un- 
derstand it at a glance, eh? And see it 


and remember it as you would see and 
remember a sunset, eh?” “Aye,” answer- 
ed the master, “I also demand that it 
shall be lofty in sentiment and sublime 
in expression. The only rule I have for 
measuring the merits of a written poem, 
is by the height of it. Why not be able 
to measure its altitude as you measure 
one of your sublime peaks of America?” 

He looked at me as he spoke of Amer- 
ica, and I was encouraged to answer: 
“Yes, I do not want to remember the 
words. But I do want it to remain with 
me—a picture—and become a part of my 
life. Take this one verse from Mr. Long- 
fellow: 


“*‘And the night shall be filled with 
music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold up their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.’” 


“Good!” cried the fat cynic, who, I am 
sure, had never heard the couplet before, 
it was so sweet to him. “Good! There 
is a picture that will depart from no im- 
pressible clay. The silent night the far 
sweet melody falling on the weary mind, 
the tawny picturesque Arabs stealing 
away in the darkness, the perfect peace, 
the stillness and the rest! It appeals to 
all the Ishmaelite in our natures, and all 
the time we see the tents gathered up 
and the silent children of the desert 
gliding away in the gloaming.” 

A transplanted American, away down 
at the other end by a little man among 
bottles, said: “The poem of Evangeline 
is a succession of pictures. I never read 
Evangeline but once.” “It is a waste of 
time to look twice at a sunset,” said 


Rossetti, sotto voce, and the end man. 


went on: “But I believe I can see every 
picture in that poem as distinctly as if I 
had been the unhappy Arcadian; for 
here the author has called in all the 
elements that go to make up a perfect 
poem.” 

“When the great epic of this new, 
solid Saxon tongue comes to be written,” 
said one who sat near and was dear to 
the master’s heart, “it will embrace all 
that the new embraces; new and un- 
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named lands; ships on the sea; the still 
deep waters hidden away in a deep and 
voiceless continent; the fresh and frag- 
rant wilderness; the curling smoke of 
the camp-fire; action, movement, jour- 
neys; the presence—the inspiring pres- 
ence of woman; the ennobling sentiment 
of love, devotion, and devotion to the 
death; faith, hope and charity,—and all 
in the open air.” 

“Yes,” said the master thoughtfully, 
“no great poem has ever been or ever 
will be fitted in a parlor, or even fash- 
ioned from a city. There is not room for 
it there.” 

“Hear! hear! you might as well try to 
grow a California pine in the shell of a 
peanut,” cried I. Some laughed, some 
applauded, all looked curiously at me. 
Of course, I did not say that well, yet I 
did say it far better. I mean I did not 
use the words so carefully, but I had the 
advantage of action and sympathy. 

Then the master said, after a bit of re- 
flection: “Homer’s Ulysses, out of which 
have grown books enough to cover the 
earth, owes its immorality to all this, 
and its out-door exercise. Yet it is a 
bloody book—a bad book, in many re- 
spects — full of revenge, treachery, 
avarice and wrong. And old Ulysses him- 
self seems to have been the most colos- 
sal liar on record. But for all this, the 
constant change of scene, the moving 
ships and the roar of waters, the rush of 
battle and the anger of the gods, the di- 
vine valor of the hero, and, above all, 
and over all, like a broad, white bosomed 
moon through the broken clouds, the 
splendid life of that one woman, the shin- 
ing faith, the constancy, the truth and 
purity of Penelope—all these make a 
series of pictures that pass before us like 
& panorama, and we will not leave off 
reading till we have seen them all happy 
together again, and been assured that 
the faith and constancy of that woman 


has had its reward. And we love him, | 


even if he does lie!” 

How all at that board leaned and lis- 
tened. Yet let me again and again hum- 
bly confess to you that I do him such in- 
justice to try thus to quote from mem- 
ory. After a while he said: “Take the 
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picture of the old, blind, slobber-mouth- 
ed dog that has been driven forth by the 
wooers to die. For twenty years he 
has not heard the voice of his master. 
The master now comes, in the guise of a 
beggar. The dog knows his voice, strug- 
gles to rise from the ground, staggers 
toward him, licks his hand, falls, and 
dies at his feet.” 

Such was the soul, heart, gentleness 
of this greatest man that I ever saw 
walking in the fields of art. 

After a while they talked about the 
construction of poetry. 

“As for the construction of a poem, I 
hold that there never was a long poem 
written continuously,” said the master; 
“as a rule, great poems are built like 
Solomon’s temple, section by section, 
and put together without the sound ofa 
hammer. This brings us back to the as- 
sertion that all poems are pictures, and 
long poems only a succession of pictures 
strung together on some sweet story of 
devotion and love.” And with this the 
master was a long time silent. 

“Shining beads on a blessed rosary,” 
piped in a little poet not before heard 
from, away down among the accumu- 
lated bottles, as he lifted his beaded 
glass of wine high in his hand and ad- 
justed the glasses on his nose prepara- 
tory to drinking, lest they might fall 
into the glass. 

“I find,” said one, after a good deal of 
skirmishing and idle talk, “that great 
poems are oftener born of accident than 
design. On looking over the original 
manuscripts of ‘Childe Harold’ at New- 
stead Abbey last summer, I noticed that 
Lord Byron had first written it ‘Childe 
Byron,’ instead of ‘Childe Harold.’ And 
it was clearly evident that it was not 
meant for publication at first, but only 
as a brief chronicle of his own senti- 


ments and sad life on setting out on his 


pilgrimage.” 

Again the advocate of silence, the 
master, was heard: “To me every man 
or woman who loves the beautiful is a 
poet. The gift of expression is a sepa- 
rate affair altogether. I am certain that 
the greatest, sweetest, and the purest 
poets upon earth are silent people — 
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silent as the flowers. Pictures of the 
beautiful are as frequent to all really re- 
fined natures as are the flowers of the 
field. Yet only one in millions has the 
gift, desire and power of expression.” 

“To me the savage or the negro is a 
truer poet than the scholar of Oxford,” 
cried a lover of Walt Whitman. “They 
may have been alike born with a love of 
the beautiful, but the scholar, shut up 
within the gloomy walls with his eyes to 
a dusty book, has forgotten the face of 
voiceless nature, and learned only the 
art of utterance. He has been at school 
all his life.” 

“Been at school all his life! Poor 
man! How ignorant he must be,” 
sighed the fat cynic. _ 

A great deal of merriment followed 
this, and finally some one talked of al- 
literation. But the great master sat 
silent, and did not venture to talk on 
this theme. 

“As to the verbal construction of a 
poem,” piped the little man among the 
fast accumulating bottles, “add all the 
decoration you can without covering up 
the proud proportions of your structure. 
The world is round, and we are getting 
back to the soft vowel sounds of the old 
Greek kings of thought, who, if they 
ever knew the art of rhyme, had the 
good sense to disdain it, and use only 
alliteration and soft, assonant words. 
Tennyson, Browning, Morris, Swinburne 
and the master, Rossetti, though they 
disagree in many things, are unanimous 
in alliteration and soft sounds. Take a 
familiar example from Tennyson: 

“‘T hold this true what’er befall; 

I feel it when I sorrow most; 

’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.’” 
Here is not only soft, liquid allitera- 

tion, but the vowels fall in, all through 
the little quatrain, in a sad musical sort 
of a way that gives us both sentiment 
and song together. Then the man_ be- 
yond the bottles gave a verse from 
Atalanta and Calydon: 

“Though the many lights dwindle to one 

light, 
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There is help if the heavens have one; 
Though the skies be discrowned of the 
sunlight 
And the earth dispossessed of the sun, 
We have moonlight and sleep for repay- 


ment, 
When, refreshed as a bride and set 
free, 
With the stars and sea-winds in her 
raiment, 


Night sinks on the sea.” 


I remember a long pause here; some 
changed seats; the dinner resolved itself 
into a sort of mass, or a binding to- 
gether of souls that attracted souls; 
there was more wine, much smoke, some 
laughter, and some stories of love. But 
over all that was said or done or thought 
shone like a halo this one delight—the 
love of the beautiful. 


By and by the master began, half sad, 
Lalf humorously, and carelessly and in- 
differently threw out this little thought: 
“Hundreds of years ago a poet said, by 
way of illustration, and in a forceful 


argument for charity for all, for the 


good in all things, beauty in all things, 
that even the toad, repulsive as it 
seemed, has a jewel in its head. And 
so the dull, passive world accepted it 
literally, and has gone on saying, ‘The 
toad hath a jewel in its head.’ I sus- 
pect millions of toads have been killed 
by seekers after the traditional jewel. 
O my friends, go out in the cool of the 
evening in your garden, and there in the 
green grass of the fence corner fall 
down on your knees, and look the pant- 
ing little toad in the face—look in his 
soft, tender, love-lit and liquid eyes, and 
you will understand. No, no; all jew- 
els are not to be worn in rings and 
weighed in scales and sold at a pawn- 
shop. The prettiest jewels, God hangs 
on the grass, hides in the light of the 
soft eyes of the toad, and forbids you 
to touch them. Oh, it is a beautiful, 
beautiful world! Only let us have capa- 
city to see the beauty that is in it, and 
we will see nothing that is ugly at all— 
nothing that is evil at all.” 
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My Memories of Joaguin /\iller 
By Mrs. Abbie Miller 


small box containing loose bits of 
colored glass which exhibit them- 
selves in beautiful symmetrical forms as 
they change in position— called a kalei- 


Dk you recall ever looking into a 


doscope—so events in Mr. Miller’s life 


present themselves to me—not when 
taken in individual bits—but forming a 
perfect pattern. 

A person who had never been to the 
Yosemite might ask me about it expect- 
ing to have it visualized for them 
through my description. I might show 
them a bucket of water I had brought 
from the falls. Would these drops of 
water convey to them the grandeur and 
the sublimity? Mr. Miller’s poem in the 
Yosemite transmits its majesty to a 
great degree. It needs a genius in words 
or painting to do it. And as regards the 
writing of Mr. Miller’s biography there is 
no person I know of competent to do it— 
no one familiar with his life in its en- 
tirety. It was a mosaic, many parts in- 
laying to form the whole. He was born 
in Liberty, Indiana, November 10, 1841, 
and crossed the plains with his parents 
when ten years old. It took them seven 
months and five days. They started with 
two teamsters— yokes of oxen—their 
speed was two miles an hour. Mrs. Mil- 
ler had horses and carriage to convey 
her and her little daughter. Joaquin’s 
sensitive mind received and produced 
later images and pictures during that 
early period of his life. When thirteen 
years old, in 1854, he had gone into’the 
mines; he said: “I was employed to push 
a tub along a wood track underground 
—a new tunnel experiment. 

“The mouth of the tunnel opened out to- 
ward the Klamath River. I was employed 


because I was-so small. The two men 
worked on their hands and knees. On 
the 5th day the hill side slid in and one 
of the men was crushed. The water came 
in. My head was caught between two 
timbers, lifting my face above the water. 
I could hear the man groaning till the 
water reached where he lay—that was 
the end. But as one of the men was out 
of the tunnel getting timbers, and I 
happened to be near the mouth of the 
tunnel with my tub at the time of the 
slide, I was dug out by the man who 
escaped, on the same day. 

“I set this down as an example of a 
thousand, and that almost any surviving 
miner might narrate from his under- 
ground life in California. But it was 
from these small beginnings that the 
great hydraulics, tunnels, drifts, shifts 
and underground cities of California, 
and Nevada, grew. 

“My experience in the underground 
world of California was brief and bitter; 
so bitter that reason was almost over- 
thrown, and I dwell upon it now only 
with pain and terror.” 

He writes of his Indian encounters: 
““*Mountain Joe,’” one of Fremont’s old 
guides, told me romantic traditions of 
Comanches. He was a remarkable man 
in many ways, of good culture and fam- 
ily. though a sad drunkard. He was a 
friend of my father and took me under 
his wing when I, a lad, found my way to 
California. I was with him at the South 
base of Mt. Shasta, and he told me tra- 
ditions, vague and romantic, out of which 
I wrote the Arizonian, and the first piece 
in the Songs of the Sierras. My first 
battle with the Indians was with him. 
This was the fight at Castle Crags, 
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where I was fearfully hurt with an ar- 
row in my face. He died in Oregon about 
the time of Fremont’s death.” 

Mr. Miller had desperate encounters 
with mountain wolves. He had another 
battle with Indians and took part in the 
Pitt River massacree and was wounded 
in his right arm, so he could never work 
continuously with it or use it to shave, 
and therefore wore a beard most of the 
time. He wore his hair somewhat long 
on his neck to protect his neck from cold 
after the arrow went through his left 
cheek and lodged at the base of his 
brain, in the fight at Castle Crags. People 
generally thought it an eccentricity, or 
because he was a poet for his friends, 
Tennyson and Longfellow, did not have 
their hair closely shaven. Strange and 
untrue things have been circulated re- 
garding Mr. Miller’s attire, without rea- 
son. There are many photographs taken 
in various years of his life and he is al- 
ways attired in conventional garb. Yet 
fancy and fable has dressed him in red 
shirts. I recently read that someone 
told “Mr. Miller had been seen near 
London wearing a pink coat.” It is not 
generally known that men in England 
wear red coats to the hunt and Mr. Mil- 
ler took part in the chase of the fox 
and his riding was greatly admired. He 
was as one with the horse. He could, 
when riding at full speed, throw his 
handkerchief and catch it while on the 
run. “In Rome he did as Romans do,” 
and conformed to customs. In New York 
City he wore the stiff starched white 
shirt. In California and in other warm 
climates, white soft silk shirts. When in 
China and Japan, silk pongee suits. He 
liked a soft broad hat, but at times when 
in London wore the tall silk hat. In 
New York City and in European cities 
he wore the conventional broadcloth 
“swallow tail coats.” I believe that’s the 
name—for dinners and evenings. In the 
latter part of his life here he wore cor- 
duroy velveteen suits. He was six foot 
tall of distinguished bearing and of 
an unusually engaging personality. Of 
course it is very gratifying to me that 
_he is so beloved and his poems appre- 
ciated. This is attested to by myriads 
of people who come, to “The Hights” to 


see his house, from Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada and all parts of the United 
States, and before the war, from abroad. 
His physical, as well as mental, work 
was prodigious. He took this bare hill 
of over 70 acres, devoid of trees, and 
planted over 50,000. The first trees he 
planted were in the shape of across. He 
said: “Look up to the Cross, remember 
the Cross and bear our Cross.” In the 
first place he had to dig up numberless 
stones and boulders from the ground, 
deeply imbedded, a gigantic task. He 
built a little three-room cabin, which he 
designated as “The Abbey.” It is a small 
frame building; over the door in wood 
panels, a crescent and rays of the sun, 
signifying nature and above them a 
wooden cross and two stained glass win- 
dows. The door was always open night 
and day, and he wrote in this “dim reli- 
gious light,” in bed, mornings—a couple 
of pillows to rest his neck on. He was 
obliged to support his head thus after 
the arrow penetrated the back of his 
neck, and for a time to sit on the ground, 
resting his head against a tree. He wrote 
always with a quill pen. At Oxford at 
the present time, the students are sup- 
plied with quill pens, and they are used 
in Court in England. The frame cottage, 
I now live in, Mr. Miller built for his 
mother. It is called the “Grandma Miller 
Cottage,” the exterior is frame, the in- 
terior is in the shape of a tent and is 
lined with canvas, and she had her fig > 
and vine, according to bible tales. In one 
of the two rooms I have an excellent 
speaking portrait of Mr. Miller, painted 
by Mrs. Herbert L. Coggins of Berkeley. 
She was a pupil of the eminent painter, 
Keith, and has great talent in portrait- 
ure, and is an architect as well, having 
built over a hundred artistic houses. I 
am very proud to record notable women 
and the work they have accomplished. 
Mrs. Coggins studied Mr. Miller closely 
and it is universally pronounced most 
excellent as a likeness, besides its merit 
asa painting. I have the death mask made 
by an eminent sculptor, Mr. Schmidt. 
George Wharton James gave a series of 
lectures on Mr. Miller and his writings 
and from the proceeds procured the mask 
and I have a fine bust of Mr. Miller’s 
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noble head made from the mask by the 
sculptor, Mr. Schmidt, a small standing 
figure and several photos at different 
ages and also Mr. Miller’s quill pen, blue 
pencil and some Mss. and when the roof 
of his cottage “the Abbey” is repaired, 
I will place these souvenirs there, and 
Oakland will guard them as a cherished 
possession. I have also a large oil paint- 
ing, now boxed, which should be pur- 
chased and placed either in the City 
Hall in San Francisco, or Oakland, or in 
the Capital at Sacramento, or in the 
Palace of Fine Arts. It was painted by 
a celebrated artist in New York City, of 
Mr. Miller in middle age. Mr. Miller 
erected a cottage for our daughter, 
Juanita. It is her studio and souvenir 
shop, “The Sign of the Four Hearts,” 
and she has made a fine pastel and 
crayon head of her father and she puts 
many of his poems to a musical accom- 
paniment as well as her own verses. Just 
back of her small cottage there is a log 
cabin, her Papa built, she calls it ‘“Juan- 
ita’s Wigwam.” Mr. Miller dug up stones 
and erected a pointed pyramid to Moses 
—to obey the commands of God —and 
a tower to Robert Browning, with whom 
he traveled in Italy and Greece, and a 
Funeral Pyre where Mr. Miller desired 
to be cremated. He believed in crema- 
tion and said it was the cheapest and 
the healthiest and the quickest way to 
dispose of the remains. When Mr. Miller 
passed away on February 18, 1913, the 
authorities thought it best to have him 
cremated in Oakland, and the ashes were 
scattered on the hills, where Grandma 
Miller is buried. She lived to be 90 years 
old. The President of the “Joaquin Mil- 
ler Club,” Dr. Minora E. Kibbe, brings 
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up the members of her club and invites 
every one who desires to do so to par- 
ticipate in exercises held here every year 
in his memory, and she and Mrs. S. C. 
Borland, members of numerous clubs, 
presented many petitions to the Mayor 
and Council and Park Board advocating 
the purchase of “The Hights” to be pre- 
served as a “Joaquin Miller Memorial 
Park.” Mayor Davie vetoed it but it was 
carried by the vote of the Commission- 
ers and Park Board and has been car- 
ried into effect. 

The Atheneum, the most critical jour- 
nal in England, pronounced Mr. Miller’s 
poem Columbus “the finest piece of 
workmanship in the English language.” 
He wrote it in 1893, while living in “The 
Abbey.” 

Mr. Miller in 1858 (17 years old) 
taught school not far from Vancouver, 
Washington, later on he was a lawyer 
and a judge for four years in Grant 
county. He ran again for the office and 
was not appointed and said: “he thought 
it was a misfortune” but afterward he 
said “how fortunate was my misfortune,” 


for he went then to Europe and was pro- 


claimed “a genius” and pursued a lite- 
rary career. In Indiana, from Liberty to 
Richmond, 16 miles, they have construct- 
ed a “Joaquin Miller Road” past the farm 
where he was born and on a granite 
boulder placed a bronze tablet to his 
memory. 

In 1885 Mr. Miller bought land in 
Washington, D. C., on Meridian Hill and 
put up a log cabin, and the California 
Society and the Washingtonians have re- 
moved it to a most picturesque spot in 
Rock Creek Park and exercises in his 
memory are held there every year. 


LINES FROM “THE LARGER COLLEGE.” 


: The soul that feeds on books alone— 
I count that soul exceeding small 
That lives alone by book and creed,— 
A soul that has not learned to read. 


—JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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By David Starr Jordan 


In the first year of Stanford University our most pictur- 
esque guest, indeed, the most striking personality in Cali- 
fornia at that time, was Joaquin Miller, a unique figure, tall, 
straight, broad-shouldered, long-haired and “‘bearded like a 
pard.”” A big soft sombrero, high top-boots and coats to 
match, completed the picture. 


A poseur undoubtedly, but simple-hearted as a child, he 
was altogether delightful. He was moreover a true poet, 
with a fine sense of word-color and rhythmical values, as 
most of his verse, particularly the poems on Egypt, Colum- 


bus, and England in the Boer War, amply testify. 


In December of the first year, I invited him to address our 
students. On arriving he explained that it was his invariable 
custom to wear a white rose in his buttonhole when speak- 
ing. It was a novel thing for me to look for roses at that sea- 
son, but fortunately I found one in our garden at Escondite 
cottage. 


His lecture was entitled “Education in China.” It treat- WY} 
ed of many current subjects—the affection of doves, the 
significance of world peace, and devotion to an idea, almost 
the only topics not mentioned being China and Education. 
Its key note was taken from a new song of his, then 
unpublished, 


“There are many tomorrows, my love, my love, 
There is only one today.” 


His own lines, inherently musical, he read most charmingly. 


At the station. looking at his great boots, our little 
Knight, three years old, piped up, “I know why they call 
you Joaquin (walk-een). It’s because you walk so much!” 


Which infantile joke delighted the poet. 
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To Joaquin 


By Bessie Sloan 


The twinkling tread of Time hath made 
thee dear, 

Thou star and inspiration of my youth, 

Kindling with kindly rays each later year 

To glowing dreams of Beauty and of 
Truth. 


The Hights, long loved, are still a beacon 
fair, 
To all who give to Poetry or Art, 
And Joaquin’s dear ones, yet abiding 
there, 
Pay memory’s tribute to his loving heart. 
Ok 

Joaquin Miller! The name calls forth 
happy memories of the cheery, blue- 
eyed poet who has seen clearly down the 
ages; he whose beautiful dreams are 
finding realization in everlasting music. 

Joaquin, the dreamer! 

Joaquin, the builder! 

Joaquin, the friendly, sympathetic, 
helpful lover of all humanity! 

At “The Hights” of years ago, he re- 
mains a picture unforgettable. His greet- 
ing, his encouragement, (when in the as- 
surance of youth, I carried crude lines 
to the great poet), stand out clearly 


against the background of his loved trees 
and flowers, his noble hills from which 
he sang his songs as he looked out over 
his sea of seas. 

And now, a visit to “The Hights” is 
made doubly interesting, for the wife and 
daughter of Joaquin Miller burn the in- 
cense of loving memory at his shrine, 
making the tourist, the “hiker,” the cas- 
ual visitor, welcome with the same royal 
cordiality as art class or club. 

There, Mrs. Miller recites Joaquin’s 
poetry, and Juanita creates the beautiful 
and original things that are making “The 
Hights” more famous and of which a 


' book might well be written, for is she not 


a child of love and poetry, music and 
art? 

Joaquin, the years go by, years of sor- 
row or of joy, but shining clear through 
all time are memories of the inspiring 
walks and talks up there on your beau- 
tiful hights, inspiring and loved now as 
then. 


“Come here when I am far away 
Fond lovers of this lovely land.” 


Joaquin Miller invites you. 


OLIVE. 


Dove-borne symbol, olive bough; 
Dove-hued sign from God to men, 
As if still the dove and thou 
Kept companionship as then. 


Dove-hued, holy branch of peace, 
Antique, all enduring tree; 
Deluge and the floods surcease— 
Deluge and Gethsemane. 


—JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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A Confession 


By Eleanor Farrand Ross 


AVING lived, so to speak, the most 

of my life near Joaquin Miller, and 

having heard his name as a house- 

hold word, with the usual contrariness of 

human nature, I knew very little of him, 

not only as a man, but as a poet, which 

is a sad commentary upon myself as a 
Californian. 

All the old English poets I had de- 
voured when I was quite young; Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, Dryden, Shelley, 
Keats, Burns, Byron; I had even dipped 
into Cowper, and of course, the New 
England poets were part of my educa- 
tion; but my own poet, the poet of my 
hills and forests and streams, the poet 
who was so a part of nature itself, so 
virile, so akin to the “Music of the 
Spheres,” that no one who ever met him 
can imagine him as dead, this poet I 
had neglected utterly. 

So when it was suggested to me that 
the February issue of the Overland 
Monthly be a memorial number for Joa- 
quin Miller, I am ashamed to state that 
my thoughts went groping into the past 
vaguely, something like this: 

“Joaquin Miller! Joaquin Miller—Poet 
of the Sierras—high boots, slouch hat, 
flowing white beard; lived in the foot- 


hills of Oakland ever since I can remem- 
ber; some little girl friends of mine went 
up to see him once. They peered 
in at his open cabin door; he was lying 
in bed, writing, with a buffalo robe or 
something over him. He spoke rather im- 
patiently to them, and they got scared, 
and ran home. Joaquin Miller—Oh, he 
wrote “Columbus,” and “The Bravest Bat- 
tle,’ and “At Byron’s Tomb,’ — People 
generally spoke of him as a poseur; the 
English made much of him—I never got 
out a special edition. It will be hard 
work.” 

I have followed the trail that was en- 
thusiastically blazed for me; spoken to 
people who really knew Joaquin and ad- 
mired and loved him; I have made the 
pilgrimage to the “Hights,” and felt his 
very presence in the tree-crowned hills, 
living again in his lovely daughter, 
and fostered in his widow; I have 
carried home to my eyrie overlook- 
ing the blue bay that he loved so much, 
an armful of his volumes of poetry and 
prose, lent me by his friend of twenty 
years’ companionship, Harr Wagner; and, 
in sackcloth and ashes of an humbler but 
wiser spirit, I am at last reading the great 
poet, Joaquin Miller! 


A NUBIAN FACE ON THE NILE. 


One night we touched the lily shore, 
And then passed on, in night indeed, 
Against the far white waterfall. 

I saw no more, shall see no more 
Of her for aye. And you who read 
This broken bit of dream will smile, 
Half vexed that I saw aught at all. 


-—JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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The Black Opal 


By Caroline Katherine Franklin 
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I. 
The Man in a Slouch Hat. 


SK anyone who was at Mrs. 
Fiske’s June house-party what 
happened, and they will tell you 
it was just one weird, and apparently 
unaccountable, thing after another. 

Aunt Charlotte Fiske, for whom Char- 
lotte Jerome was named, insisted that 
the fateful house-party be given at her 
ranch house at Alpine, an hour’s drive 
from San Diego. 

She felt sure that her pretty name- 
sake would have an engagement to an- 
nounce before the party broke up; and 
Aunt Fiske, a widow of forty-two, was 
a born match-maker. Some said that 
this was not because Mr. Fiske, in dy- 
ing, had done his wife a favor—the first 
and last. Be that as it may, Aunt Fiske 
was doubly anxious for the success of 
the party after hearing the list of in- 
vited guests read over the telephone by 
Charlotte. | 

“You are embarrassingly short of men,” 
she commented, “but there are four 
young college men, all single and a jolly 
lot, in camp at the north end of the 
ranch. Why not ask them?” 

After much discussion and a good 
deal of good-natured banterinig, Char- 
lotte and her mother consented; and the 
plans were made to turn the Ten Oaks 
ranch house into a “Palace of Fun.” 

Early in the morning of the 16th of 
June, Charlotte and her mother motor- 
ed out to the ranch. The rugs were all 
removed from the floors; things were 
turned around generally; and even the 
Grandfather’s clock was moved to the 


landing on the turn of the stairs to get 
it out of the way. 

“Let’s decorate with red geraniums,” 
suggested Aunt Fiske. “The hedge 


-needs trimming anyway, and there are 


scads of them.” 

“May we be of an assistance?” called 
a voice from the broad veranda, through 
the screen door; while four heads, noses 
pressed against the screen, peeped in. 

“No end of things you boys can do. 
Come in! Mrs. and Miss Jerome, Mr. 
Hallet, Mr. Wells, Mr. Harkey and last, 
but not least, Mr. Lee, their host.” She 
touched each nose as part of the intro- 
duction with a little brush of her hand 
on the screen, before unlatching the 
door. 

“Now, properly introduced, I suppose 
Aunt Fiske will let you in,’ laughed 
Charlotte Jerome. 7 

“Yes; and come in right quick, and 
get busy! If I had only known you 
were such willing little workers, I never 
—or rather, we never—would have tried 
to move the Grandfather’s clock. Both 
the maid and the man were down at the 
village. Wish you could have seen the 
three of us!” 

“Dr. Bryce has forbidden me to lift— 
and see how I have disobeyed! Well, 
I’ve been humoring myself too much. 
My dear’—to Aunt roly-poly Fiske— 
“if you would exercise more—” 

“What was all that racket up at camp 
last night?” asked Aunt Fiske, hastily. 
“I heard a most unearthly sound, fol- 
lowed by the baying of hounds.” 

“Just a small hunting party,” said Lee, 
discreetly playing up to his hostess’ 
lead. “The mail carrier told us he saw 
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@ mountain lion with two cubs cross the 
road near the big pine; and so we sent 
word to town to a friend of ours who 
owns a pack of hunting-dogs. He brought 


them out about eight o’clock; and that . 


eerie sound you heard was the horn he 
uses when calling the pack. We trailed 
the brute over to granite mountain; and 
that pack of dogs certainly worked fine. 
They had her surrounded before mid- 
night. You ought to have seen the finish. 

“She laid out two of the dogs before 
we could get a shot,’ one of the men 
broke in. “They were all in a heap, 
fighting like fiends when we reached 
the big oak near which she had taken 
refuge; and we didn’t dare shoot for 
fear of hitting one of the dogs. Finally 
they answered the call of the horn, and 
then we got in our work.” | 

“Weren’t you afraid her mate would 
steal up on you?” asked Mrs. Jerome. 
“IT heard Mr. Jerome say one day that 
the lions up in our mountains are very 
Savage when cornered, and that the 
mates are terrible, especially if the cubs 
are in danger.” 

“We heard him answer her call,” Mr. 
Lee returned, “but he was evidently too 
far away. We are going to try and bag 
him as soon as the hounds get straight- 
ened out after their melee.” 

“It must have been thrilling!’ inter- 
posed Charlotte. “How I wish I were 
aman. Id love to help hunt him!” 

“We'll give you a chance if you know 
how to handle a gun.” 

“I’ve shot a rifle ever since I was able 
to stand and sight one,” answered Char- 
lotte. 

“Lottie Jerome! What have you on 
your finger?” shrilled Auntie Fiske. She 
trotted — Aunt Fiske was — er— rather 
more than plump—across the room, and 
bent to inspect Charlotte’s ring. Char- 
lotte had put up her hand to push back 
a brown curl that strayed from the hair 
net, and the ring had caught in the mesh 
of the net. “An opal! A black opal!” 

“Yes, Aunt Fiske. Get it loose for me 
—that’s a dear! Papa gave it to me just 
before his Eastern trip; it’s a pre-birth- 
day present. Isn’t it a love?” 

“But—an opal! And a black opal! 


Not that I’m superstitious,’ she hasten- 
ed to add. “There are so many stones, 
though, that are more beautiful—that is, 
not so devilishly beautiful. Of course 
it is a stone. What’s in a stone? I'm 
not one mite superstitious!” 

“It winked at you!” laughed Char- © 
lotte, holding the ring up to the light. 

And indeed, the red and green fires, 
aglow in the depths of its black heart, 
flashed with a sinister beauty. 

“Mrs. Fiske will be giving us a gentle 
reminder that we have work to do,” sug- 
gested one of the amused young men. 
“Let’s get busy, and give the geranium 
hedge a close shave.” 

Charlotte shot a sheaf of dazzling 
smiles from the blue eyes under long 
silken lashes, and the men followed her 
out of doors even as the little woolly 
lamb followed Mary. In _ short order 
Charlotte and the men had allthe ftowers 
needed for the decorating, and the will- 
ing hands soon had them arranged taste- 
fully. Then Mr. Lee, it was, who sug- 
gested that they go in his car for a lot 
of fern brakes, and with them fashion a 
screen so that they might have a hidden 
orchestra for the dance. 

“Boys, suppose you stay and help the 
ladies, and Miss Jerome and I can be. 
back in a jiffy.” 

Their looks told that they felt like 
choking him. Jack Benton, who ar- 
rived just as a very pretty, flushed 
Charlotte was lifted out of Mr. Lee’s 
car, would glady have assisted in the 
throttling. Mr. Lee held her by the 
waist just long enough to prove the 
strength of his arms. 

“Jack! I’m so glad you came early!” 
was Charlotte’s greeting. “Meet Mr. 


Lee, Mr. Benton.” 


“Glad to meet you,” was Lee’s greet- 
ing, which statement was flatly contra- 
dicted by his cold and formal tone. 

“And you brought the Farrels, Jack! 
How did you all pile into the roadster, 
people? Look at our load of ferns! 
Aren’t they wonderful? Mrs. Farrel, 
you are a dear to have come, and:to have 
brought the girls! I want you to meet 
Mr. Lee.” 

Mr. Lee, hat in hand, soon discovered 
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that he and the Farrels had mutual 
friends, and so they became intensely 
interested in one another. And then 
Dr. Hoffman Gordon drove up in his 
car, and getting out, informed the guests 
who sat, stood and lounged on the ve- 
randa that it was a hot day. No one 
disputed him. There was that in any 
assertion of the doctor’s which forbade 
question. 

In the meantime, Aunt Fiske was be- 
moaning to Mrs. Jerome: 

“My dear, this house is a model of in- 
convenience! No electricity; 
but gas, and not too much of that. It's 
big; but I’m beginning to fear that even 
fourteen rooms and a garden are close 
quarters with two lovers and the fair 
lady on hand at one and the same time. 
Which man do you favor, Janice, Dr. 
Hoffman Gordon, 
should say Jack. He’s twenty-eight -— 
just the right age for her; while Gordon 
has two patches of gray on his temples 
already—”’ 

“But he’s attractive, dear; you'll have 
to admit that he has a way with him. 
He makes plenty of money, and he'll be 
good to Charlotte. Her father decidedly 
favors the doctor. I suppose the end 
of this house-party will see her engaged 
to one or the other of them—”’ | 

“Not with that black opal on her fin- 
ger,’ said Aunt Fiske, with emphasis. 
“IT doubt if Gretchen Mallory will stay 
when she comes here and finds such a 
hoodoo in the place. But I’m not keen 
to have her—though the men like her. 
She’s so superstitious! Above all else, 
I detest a superstitious woman! Such 
a thing is entirely out of my makeup.” 

“Who else is coming? Charlotte told 
me, but I’ve forgotten.” 

“The Farrels—mother and two daugh- 
ters. They’re out there now. Nothing 
would bring them indoors as long as 
there’s a man about. Violet and Matilda 
are pepless things; but they’ll fill in at 
bridge. The mother is always talking 
about. her ills. Gretchen Mallory’s 


brother was coming, too; but I remem- 
bered that Jack Benton doesn’t like 
him, and so I asked him to a later week- 
end. And there are four girls in the 


nothing . 


or Jack Benton? i 


should be so wrought up. 
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neighborhood—” 

“This isn’t Jack’s party, dear. Char- 
lotte’s father hopes that it will be his 
funeral. Perhaps he’ll be attracted to 
Gretchen, or some of the young women 
around here.” 

Aunt Fiske stood a-tiptoe. and lifted 
a vase of flowers from the mantel. Hold- 
ing it carefully in her chubby hands, she 
trotted across the room and set it on 
the window ledge. Head on one side, 
she viewed the result. 

“Think of it! This house has but one 
bath besides the servant’s bath!” she 
complained, returning to her pet griev- 
ance. “I’m afraid I was taken in. I 
bought the place of the Holts as you 
know; and then he had to go away ona 
business trip, and she gave possession 
before he came back. The man simply 
raved! She told me she hadn’t an idea 
as to what it was all about, or why he 
Well! At 
last those Farrel girls have given the 
men a chance to get away. Everybudy’s 
coming in.” 

It was a merry crowd at dinner. The 
maid and Aunt Fiske were kept busy re- 
plenishing the rapidly disappearing sup- 
ply of ranch viands. Jack Benton’s ap- 
petite had unaccountably failed; but 
everyone was having too good a time to 
notice it. Love and hate were the only 
senses he realized. Nothing looked 
good to him. He was suffering from his 
first real attack of jealousy. The vivac- 
ity of the women, the gallantry of the 
men, goaded his passion. Doctor Hoff- 
man Gordon, as usual, was talking his 
name into the roster of fame. The facial 
lines of the more sophisticated elder 
women showed intense interest. 

By nine o’clock everyone was dancing 
except Aunt Fiske, who had “stolen 
quietly upstairs for a five-minute nap. 
Before disappearing, she was heard to 
remark that the moon would presently 
chaperon the party; it was old enough to 
be discreet and turn its back. 

“Come into the garden,” Jack plead- 
ed, his gray eyes telling Charlotte the 
story that his lips had not yet spoken. 
“That boob Lee is headed this way. 
Let’s scoot!” 
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They scooted. 

In the shadowy, dew-drenched garden, 
perfumes, countless, cloying, were as an 
incense-offering to love. Swaying Jap- 
anese lanterns, glowing like great 
jewels, illuminated the broad veranda 
and adjacent shrubberies. Charlotte 
would have seated herself in the ham- 
mock, but Jack pulled at her hand. 

“The overflow of that mob in there 
will be spilling out any minute,” he com- 
plained. “Besides, I know of a nice 
damp bench over there by the hedge. 
Come and have a bench with me.” 

“Remember, you are to dance the next 
dance with Gretchen Mallory,’ Char- 
lotte reminded him. 

“I remember only that I’m with you.” 

“Don’t be foolish!” said Charlotte, 
sparring for time. “It is damp out here. 
I shall catch my death! My hands are 
like ice.” 


“Lay ‘em on my heart—they’ll be. 


warm enough!” muttered Benton, reck- 
lessly. 

“Look here! My slippers are wet 
through—’”’ 

“I look,” Jack went on. “I look into 
her eyes. What do I see there? I see 
my own image. But when I look into 
my heart, it is her image that I see.” 

Charlotte turned to flee, but Jack 
caught her hand. 

“Don’t go!” he pleaded. “I'll be good 
—really. Behold your slave in sack- 
cloth and ashes, with his feet on his own 
neck. Will it interest you to know that 
you are a dream in that pink gown?” 


“Blue—baby blue. Listen to the 
music!” 

A rather good string “band” of four 
pieces was playing a dreamy thing of 
passion and pain. Against the lowered 
window shades the figures of the dancers 
were silhouetted as they whirled past. 
Charlotte and Jack were standing under 
a pepper tree; the lace-like canopy of 
green swept to the ground, effectually 
hiding them, though the Japanese lan- 
terns, helped out by the rising moon, 
made that part of the garden fairly light. 
- “I—I’m such a clumsy fellow, Lottie!” 
Jack ventured. like that oily- 
tongued orator, confound him! But 
sometimes—er—a man feels the most 
when he says the least—’”’ 

“Why, you seem to be doing very 
well.” Charlotte laughed mischievous- 
ly, if a trifle nervously. “I— Oh, what’s 
that?” 

She stilled her voice to a whisper, and 
gripping Jack’s arm with one hand, with 
the other pointed to a slowly opening 
door in the basement at the side of the 
house, near the rear. A head emerged, 
turned from side to side in cautious 
scrutiny, and a man with a slouch hat 
pulled low over his eyes stepped forth. 
Bending almost double, he ran swiftly, 
keeping in the shadow of the geranium 
hedge; and as suddenly as he had ap- 
peared, he vanished. 

“Well!” exploded Benton. 

At that moment, a succession of shrill 
screams sounded from the house. 

(To be Continued.) 


DEATH IS DELIGHTFUL 


Death is delightful. 


Death is dawn, 


The waking from a weary night 

Of fevers unto truth and light. 

Fame is not much, love is not much, 
Yet what else is there worth the touch 
Of lifted hands with dagger drawn? 

So surely life is little worth: 
Therefore I say, look up; therefore 

I say, one little star has more 

Bright gold than all the earth of earth. 


—Joaquin Miller. 
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~The Silent Shot 


By Farnsworth Wright 


OU say you heard no shot, Dr. 
Burns?” Wyatt asked. 

“No,” replied the young physi- 
cian. “She must have held the revolver 
so close to her head that it muffled the 
sound.” 

“Strange,” muttered the _ reporter. 
“Where was she when she shot herself?” 

“Here in my office. I had just re- 
turned from some professional calls, and 
Helen got me some medicine to take up 
to my wife, who was ill in bed. The girl 
seemed despondent, but I didn’t dream 
that she was planning to kill herself. I 
took the medicine upstairs, and neither 
my wife nor I heard the shot. I had 
not been gone ten minutes when the door- 
bell rang, and I came down to let in 
George Locke and his wife. The door into 
my waiting room was open, and we look- 
ed in as we went through the hall. Be- 
yond, on the floor of my office, we saw 
poor Helen lying dead, and my pearl- 
handled revolver lay beside her. She 
had shot herself through the head.’ 

“Helen Hume lived here in the house, 
then?” asked the reporter. 

“Yes. She was an attendant in my 
office, and she stayed here. Her father 
and brothers live about four blocks down 
the street, but I don’t think she got 
along very well with them. I think 
that’s what made her despondent.”’ 

“How did she happen to have your re- 
volver?” 

“I. suppose she took it to kill herself. 
Or maybe she wanted it for protection 
against burglars. I kept it under my 
pillow.”’ 

“How could Miss Hume take the revol- 
ver without being seen, if your wife was 


lying in the room sick in bed?” 

“She could easily do that when she 
was making the beds. She helped around 
the house when there was nothing else 
to do. But you have all the information 
you need, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I guess so. I have her father’s 
address, and her age, and—oh, yes; 
where was the body taken?” 

Dr. Burns gave him the address of the 
undertaker. 

“May I speak to your wife?” asked the 
reporter. 

“No, you can’t go up there,” Dr. Burns 
replied. “My wife is so terribly upset 


- by the tragedy that she is on the verge 


of a nervous breakdown. She is so ill 
anyway that she was out of her head 
for a time, and this has given her a re- 
lapse.” 

“All right, Dr. Burns. Just one ques- 
tion more: do you think Miss Hume 
could have been shot by a burglar?” 

“Oh, no, absolutely not,” declared the 
physician emphatically. “She killed her- 
self. I told you that she was despondent, 
didn’t I?” he went on, growing slightly 
excited. “This is a plain case of sui- 
cide, and you won’t get anywhere by 
trying to make a murder mystery out 
of it. Burglars wouldn’t enter a house 


as early as 10 o’clock, anyway.” 


Ordinarily the reporter would not have 
gone to the undertaker’s, especially so 
late at night. The case seemed to be an 
ordinary suicide, and he knew that at 
that hour, when the mail edition had al- 
ready gone to press, a suicide story 
could get only a few lines unless it pos- 
sessed very unusual features, or concern- 
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ed a prominent person. But the girl’s 
name sounded strangely familiar to him. 

“Helen Hume, Helen Hume,” he mused. 
“Why, that’s the name of the little girl 
I used to play with in Cincinnati. I think 
I’ll run over and see. But it’s probably 
only a coincidence in names, for I haven’t 
heard that Helen was living in Chicago.” 

The undertaker was just going to bed, 
but he let Wyatt into his morgue when 
the reporter explained his errand. The 
girl was Helen, beyond any doubt, al- 
though she had changed much since he 
had last seen her. Now she was eighteen 
years old, comely, well formed, just 
blossoming into young womanhood. 

Wyatt looked closely at her face. Sud- 
denly his eyes opened wide. 

“Look there!” he exclaimed, pointing 
to Helen’s temple. “Did that girl kill 
herself?” 

“You know as much about it as I do,” 
the undertaker answered, and shrugged 
his shoulders. “I’ve seen many people 
that have shot themselves, but never 
one like this.” 

“So have I,” said Wyatt. “Let me use 
your telephone.” 

“This is Wyatt talking,” he told his 
city editor over the wire. “That girl didn’t 
commit suicide. She was murdered.” 

“Who murdered her?” asked the city 
editor. 

“IT don’t know. But listen—this girl 
didn’t have any powder burns, and there 
isn’t a hair singed, although the bullet 
went in at the temple, close to the hair. 
Did you ever see a person who had shot 
himself? Always terribly powder-burn- 
ed, wasn’t he? This girl must have held 
the revolver at least three feet away.” | 

“That’s good work, Wyatt,’ comment- 
ed the city editor. ““You may have a good 
story there. Keep after it, and see what 
else you can find. Ring me up if you 
get anything. Call back before half-past 
twelve, anyway, and turn in what you 
have.” 

Wyatt examined the body again. The 
bullet hole was as clean as if it had been 
drilled with a gimlet. He recollected 
other suicides whose bodies he had ex- 
amined. Always the bullet had spread 
and made a larger hole where it came 


out than where it went in. This shot, 
then, had been fired from across the 
room. It had taken a horizontal path, 
emerging at the same place on one side 
of the face where it had entered on the 
other side. | 

Wyatt held an imaginary revolver to 
his own temple, and found it hard to 
hold the weapon against his head with 
the barrel horizontal. While this fact 
in itself was not conclusive, yet, in con- 
nection with the clean, even bullet hole 
and the total absence of powder burns, 
it made Wyatt certain that Helen Hume 
had been murdered. 

“Surely she was murdered,” affirmed 
the undertaker. “I knew that as soon 
as I saw her.” 

Frank went over to see Helen’s father, 
ostensibly to get Helen’s photograph, 
but really to question him. 

“So you're little Frankie Wyatt that 
used to play with my Helen, are you? I 
never would have known you,” Hume 
greeted him. “Well, this is an awful 
shock to me. No sir, she hasn’t been 
despondent, as far as I know. No, she 
didn’t have any fellows, so it wasn’t a 
love affair. I can’t for the world imag- 
ine why she should want to kill herself. 
Surely she would have dropped some 
hint if she had been planning suicide. 
Oh no, sir, there was never any trouble 
between us. Was she murdered, did you 
say? Well now, sir, I'll say this much: 
she didn’t have any reason to kill her- 
self. If she was murdered, I want ’em 
to go to the bottom of it and find out 
who did it. No sir, I’m glad to hear you 
say that, because I’d hate to think poor 
little Helen had gone and killed herself.” 


Wyatt telephoned his story to one of 
the rewrite men on the newspaper, 
quoting both the father and the under- 
taker as charging that the girl had been 
murdered. He cast no suspicions, con- 
tenting himself with trying to show that 
the girl could not have killed herself. 
His story was given a column, whereas 
the other two morning papers printed 
only a few lines about a “suicide.” 

Wyatt’s account caused the coroner’s 
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inquest to be put over for ten days. The 
coroner was convinced that the girl was 
murdered; the undertaker was convinc- 
ed; and the girl’s father was convinced. 
But the police detectives assigned to in- 
vestigate her death reported that she 
had killed herself. 

Wyatt asked some of his friends on the 
detective force: 

“Is it possible for a person committing 
suicide to hold the revolver so close to 
his head that there will be no powder 
burns?’ 

From one and all he got an emphatic 
no. 

“It can’t be done,” they declared. 
“There is bound to be a recoil, and there 
will be ugly powder burns, no matter 
how close you press the muzzle.” 

“Can you muffle the noise by holding 
the revolver close?” 

“Why, I suppose you can muffle it a 
little,” assented one. “But see here, 
young fellow, if you’re planning to kill 
yourself I can show you a way that 
won’t hurt at all, and won’t leave a sign 
to show what happened to you. You’d 
make a beautiful corpse.” 

“Thanks,” said Wyatt. 
to shuffle off just yet. 

“Helen Hume wasn’t killed in a love 
quarrel,” he told his city editor, “for she 
had no sweethearts. The theory that 
she was shot by burglars is silly. I 
don’t think Dr. Burns killed her, but 
there are some peculiar things about this 
case that make me suspicious. One is 
that neither the doctor nor his wife 
heard the shot, although he admits that 
the door was open into the office when 
he passed by with Mr. and Mrs. Locke. 
And then his preventing me from seeing 
Mrs. Burns set me wondering. Maybe 
she is really sick, but her husband gives 
me the impression that he just doesn’t 
want anybody to question her.” 

The coroner’s jury, when it finally sat 
on the case, refused to turn in a verdict 
of suicide, despite the police report. The 
jury found that Helen Hume came to 
her death “as the result of a shot from 
a revolver, fired by person or persons 
unknown,” and recommended that the 


“IT don’t care 


police investigate further to find out 
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who fired the fatal shot. 


Wyatt’s convictions concerned the 


murder and not the murderer. As to who 


the slayer was he harbored only vague 
suspicions, which he could satisfy only 
by examining the physician’s house. This 
the physician forbade. So Wyatt put 
the girl’s death out of his mind as one 
of the unexplained murder mysteries 
which often crop up to puzzle reporters. 


“Do you think you can find out who 
killed that Hume girl, if I let you work 
on that alone for two or three days?” 
demanded the city editor, several days 
after the coroner’s jury turned in its 
verdict. 

“IT might. 
answered. 

He boarded a street car and went at 
once to Helen’s father. 

“Mr. Hume,” he said, “I want to ask 
you frankly, have you any suspicions as 
to who murdered Helen?” 

‘T think Dr. Burns did it,” Hume re- 
plied. “I don’t know who else could 
have done it. Somebody did it.” 

“What kind of a woman is Dr. Burns’ 
wife?” 

“Why, she seems to be a nice little 
woman. But you surely don’t suspect 
her? I might think her husband did it, 
but not Mrs. Burns.” | 

A few minutes later, Wyatt tiptoed 
softly up the doctor’s front steps and 
tried the door, but found it locked. He 
could see a light in the parlor, and a 
newspaper, behind which he surmised 
Dr. Burns was sitting. Then the tele- 
phone bell rang, and Dr. Burns got up 
to answer it. 

Wyatt silently withdrew into the 
shadow. The doctor came out, carrying 
his case in his hand. Wyatt slunk © 
around to the rear door. This was un- 
locked, and he entered the house with- 
out knocking. 

There was 
down to the 


I’d like to try,” Wyatt 


a back stairway leading 
doctor’s office, as Wyatt 
had supposed. He turned the doorknob 
and entered, closing the door behind 
him. Then he opened the door from the 
office into the waiting room, and the 
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door from there into the vestibule. The 
front stairway was in plain view from 
the office. 

Did some strange acoustic vacuum in- 
tervene between him and the front 
stairs, so that a shot fired in the office 
could not be heard upstairs? This ques- 
tion was almost immediately answered 
for him by the voice of the doctor’s 
wife calling from _ upstairs. Lightly 
though he had moved, yet she had 
heard him. 

“Robert,” she called down. “I thought 
you had gone out.” 

A minute of silence ensued. 

“Robert,” she called again. “I wish 
you would come up to me.” 

He returned no answer. Presently he 
heard her coming up the back stairs. He 
slunk behind the office door. 

“Robert,” she called again. ‘Where 
are you?” 

She entered the office and switched 
on the lights. She gave a little shriek 
when she saw Wyatt, and she stood in 
the middle of the floor in her night- 
gown, opening and closing her mouth, as 
if she wanted to speak. Her face was 
white, and Wyatt observed also that she 
was thin, that her eyes bore a haunted, 
scared look, that her face was drawn 
and careworn, although she was still a 
young woman. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” 
she finally found voice to ask. 

Wyatt closed the door. 

“I want to know why you killea Helen 
Hume.” 

Mrs. Burns put her hands to her head 
as if in pain, and stood for more than a 
minute silently rocking back and forth 
on her heels. Then her strength left 
her, and she would have fallen if Wyatt 
had not caught her. He helped her to a 
chair, and brought a glass of cold water, 
which he held to her lips. 

“Who are you? And why do you come 
here to torture me?” she exclaimed in- 
dignantly, pushing away the glass. 

‘Don’t excite yourself, Mrs. Burns. I 
see that it really was true that you were 
too ill to testify at the coroner’s inquest. 
I had thought it was merely a bluff to 
keep you away.” 


“Who are you?” Mrs. Burns asked 
again. | 

“My name is Wyatt. I am an old 
friend of Helen Hume. Why did you 
kill her?” 

“What right have you to enter my 
house this way, without warrant and 
without invitation?” 

“In cases of this kind, Mrs. Burns, one 
does not wait for invitation— Helen 
Hume was standing over here when 
you shot, wasn’t she? And then you fled 
up the back stairs while your husabnd 
faced the police, while he shielded you 
and kept you from being interviewed, 
and invented a suicide story that can’t 
hold water. Why did you kill Helen 
Hume?” 

“Mr. Wyatt, leave my house this in- 
stant. Such affrontry is unpardonable. 
The girl killed herself.” : 
“Did you see her do it?” 

“No. I was just going upstairs when 
heard the shot.” 

“You HEARD the shot?” 

“No, no, no! I don’t mean that. There 
wasn’t any shot. I didn’t HEAR the shot, 
I mean.” | 

“Then you were NOT upstairs sick in 
bed. You were down here.” 

“I wasn’t down here, I tell you! I 
was going up the stairway when she shot 
herself.” 

“That is enough, Mrs. Burns. Your 
husband said that you were both up- 
stairs, and that you were in bed. But 
you tell me that you were on the back 
staircase. Your husband says’ that 
neither of you heard the shot. You . 
tell me that you heard the shot, and > 
then, remembering that your husband’s 
story was different, you deny that you 
heard it. You say that you were there 
on the stairs and knew when it happen- 
ed, but your husband pretended that he 
discovered the body when he came 
through the hall with Mr. and Mrs. 


“Locke. As a matter of fact, your hus- 


band left the corpse of the girl to ans- 
wer the door bell. He led his visitors 
through the hall, and then, when they 
saw the body lying in a pool of blood 
in his office, he pretended that he was 
seeing it for the first time. 


_ THE SILENT SHOT 


I am a reporter. If I 


Burns, 
print the statements you have just made, 
flatly contradicting your husband, ‘he 


Mrs. 


will be arrested. The police will nat- 
urally suppose that he was the girl’s 
murderer. Otherwise why should he 
lie and pretend that he had not heard 
the shot, and knew nothing about her 
death?” 

“You say my husband would be sus- 
pected?” the doctor’s wife asked, her 
eyes big with fear. 

“He will be convicted. He is already 
suspected, because of his fishy story 
about not hearing the shot when ail 
doors were open between him and the 
office where Helen was killed. The fact 
that he perjured himself will execute 
him. Many men have been sent to the 
chair on less evidence.” 

“You won’t do it! You shan’t do it! 
You mustn’t drag my husband into this! 
I swear to you that he had absolutely 
nothing to do with the shooting! His 
murder will lie on your soul if you bring 
this unjust suspicion on him!” 

“I am only after facts, Mrs. Burns. If 
your husband is innocent, why does he 
conceal the facts? It is because he is 
protecting you. You were jealous of 
Helen Hume. You thought your hus- 
band was too fond of her, and so you 
shot her. Isn’t that so? You will do 
him a still greater wrong by keeping 
silent now. I can’t vouch for his fate if 
you still refuse to tell me why you kill- 
ed Helen Hume.” 

“— didn’t shoot her deliberately! I 
didn’t, I swear I didn’t! I am not a mur- 
deress! I was out of my head, but even 
so I didn’t intend to kill her. I was argu- 
ing with her, and trying to scare her 
with the revolver. I didn’t even know 


it was loaded. Don’t, please don’t print 


anything, Mr. Wyatt! It was purely an 
accident! Enough unhappiness has been 


caused already, without adding this.” 
‘Wyatt heard a noise, and, eee he 
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saw Dr. Burns standing in the doorway. 

“You’re in mighty fine business!” the 
young physician exclaimed, shaking with 
wrath. “Mighty fine business, breaking 
into a house to make a sick woman con- 
fess to something that isn’t true! What 
are you going to do?” 

“That deepnds on you and your wife,” 
answered the reporter. “I want to know 


all the details.” 


“There are no details,’ replied the 
physician. “My wife and I were happy, 
until this tragedy happened. My wife has 
been very ill. She was not responsible 
for the shooting, for she was delirious 
when it occurred. You can’t get a con- 
viction on the evidence you have, but 
the publication of a story such as you 
want to print would ruin our lives. 
There was an unnatural situation here 
—a beautiful girl, just developing into 
womanhood, living on terms of intimacy 
with a young married couple. The in- 
timacy was nothing more than a strong 
friendship, but at that it was an unnat- 
ural situation to have her living in the 
same house. My wife’s illness made 
her supersensitive, supersuspicious. And 
she was out of her head when poor 
Helen was shot. 

“There is nothing more to tell. But 
consider this—the coroner’s inquest is 
over, and unless you revive the matter 
the police will make no further investi- 
gation, and it will soon be forgotten 
except by us. You hold our happiness 
in your hands.” 


* * #8 


“What success did you have?” the 
city editor demanded when Wyatt show- 
ed up in the local room next day. “Did 
you find the murderer?” 

“I have talked with the doctor’s wife,” 
Wyatt answered. “She was my last clue, 
and I have followed it out as far as I 
can. Please give me another assign- 
ment.” 
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LETTER from Charlotte just 

as we were starting up to the 
lines. Letters are wonderful 
things. They make us dream of the 
past and put a new spirit into the future. 
The many mornings we have strolled 
along through the bois, under the great, 
tall trees which swayed so softly that 


neither of us could speak. Ah, such a 


morning as compared with this. 

The clouds are so low. They bend 
down to the tops of the poplars and kiss 
them, lingering about as if to say, “We 
shall never kiss you again for tomorrow 
you will lie crumpled upon the earth.” 
Charlotte, will it be so with me, I won- 
der? 

You say you are so very sad. Poor 
little girl, if I could only be with you. 
When I think of the three long months 
before I can possibly see you again my 
heart breaks and the hours pass like 
nightmares. There is only one chance 
of seeing you before then and you know 
the price of that. If the end is here, I 
wish it would come speedily. This life, 
this torture, it is terrible! 

Yes, I have become somewhat accus- 
tomed to our general way of living but 
not to this awful loneliness which seems 
to gnaw the very heart and soul out of 
me. It is this knowing that no matter 
where I might be, you will not rush 
madly into my arms and ask me to crush 
your darling lips with kisses. 

The blue handkerchief came along 
safely. It is so deliciously perfumed and 
Charlotte, it is just like you! 


I cannot tell you more. There is so 

much suffering around me. 
*” 

The French offensive at Hill— is still 
raging. The noise is deafening. Every 
gun for miles around is pouring steel 
into the Hun. The Earth trembles and 
there is a continual roar. We have not 
been able to get any rest and the men | 
are just about dead from fatigue. They 
work too hard and do not look after 
themselves. To go back and forth over 
these roads under shell fire without sleep 
for hours at a time, and be put to physi- 
cal tests in clearing up a place or carry- 
ing the men over stretches of the road 
where the machines cannot pass, is 
enough to take the life out of anyone. 

The night before the attack was live- 
ly. No one slept in the little towns lead- 
ing up to the front. The men were 
brought to J—— in trucks. From there 
they walked to the line. We left about 
one A. M. The French stormed the 
Hill at four o’clock that morning. B—— 
and I had to have three different cars 
during the first twenty-four hours of the 
slaughter. 

They would get too hot. This life can- 
not be described. Rain, mud, dead, 
blood, and the shrieks of the men. Their 
voices are pitiful against the roar of the 


guns. It makes one’s head swim. 


We met a group of Germans running 
along the road with their hands high 
in the air yelling, ““Kamerad! Kamerad!” 
They were still under shell fire so we 
did not take their helmets until we 
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found them later at one of the cages for 
prisoners. They had given themselves 
up and were glad to be out of the fight. 
One of the prisoners told a Frenchman 
he was glad to be in France. He said 
he had had nothing to eat for days ex- 
cept black bread until he came over. A 
poilu had given him some of his rations. 
There was an officer in the same cage 
and he was very sullen when he heard 
this. Many of the captured Germans 
look filthy criminals but assume an air 
of snobbishness which is amusing. 

Back a mile or so the noise is not so 
‘bad but here it plows into one’s head 
until it almost crazes one. 

We hope to hear every day that it is 


over and the world is at peace again. 


There is only one way it can end and of 
course that means a continuation of the 
slaughter. 

We will soon go on repos. The divi- 
sion to which we are attached has lost 
a great many men. When their loss 
reaches a certain per cent they are sent 
to the rear. 

War is a cold blooded proposition. 


* 


The Germans seem to fly over our 
lines as they please. They have been 
coming over all day. 

A young French officer took B—— and 
myself to an observation point which 
overlooked the entire valley. The whole 
battlefield was below us. It was a sad 
sight, the ruined villages and ravaged 
forests. We looked over miles and miles 
of territory held by the Germans. 

These Frenchmen are a peculiar lot. 
Once ina while they are,asa whole, very 
decent, but we have had our eyes opened 
to their gratitude and appreciation. One 
of the men here took us to D 
order for our dinner. We had had noth- 
ing to eat all day except.a few biscuits 
which we happened to have in the car. 
When we reached the town, what was 
left of it, he went about shaking hands 
with everyone and finally disappeared. 


We thought he would return again in a 


few moments and show us where we 
were to eat. 


bombardment and we were left in the 


with an © 


Soon the Germans began a 
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epen. The car was in danger and so were 
our lives. We went off without him. 
Early this morning we stopped at one 
of the forest dugouts where we hoped to 
find a fire. We had been out all night 
and were cold and wet. When we reach- 
ed the door we found it latched from 
the inside. We tried to get at the latch 
by using a stick but before we got along 
very far a Frenchman came and asked 
us what we wanted. We told him in the 
best French possible for us. He under- 


- stood and answered, “no, no, no, no,” 


and turned back into the room. All we 
could do was to stand there and look 
through the crack in the doorway. I do 
not know why we were kept out. It was 
the only place we could find shelter. 
Two other Frenchmen came up and one 
of them pushed the latch from the out- 
side with his bayonet. We went into the 
first room. The Frenchmen were drink- 
ing tea in the room opposite. 

This reminds me of other incidents. 
When we first came up these men would 
sit around in the dugouts drinking their 
hot stuff and never offer us a cup. When 
they found we had an ample supply of 
rum and cigarettes they became a little 
more generous. This bartering became 
disgusting and we finally did without 
tea rather than bother with them. 

A Frenchman once explained to me 
that the men were in their own land and 
should have all the comforts possible. I 
was tempted to ask what he thought 
about those who were three thousand 
miles or more from home. He told me 
they did not want the Americans in 
France. All they needed were the sup- 
plies and money. I am afraid he is a 
little premature in his judgment. Some 
day he may be glad we are here. 


An enemy plane has just fallen. It 
came down slowly and I do not think the 
pilot is hurt in any way. The Germans 
are shelling the town as a reprisal. We 
will have to take cover. 


B— came in this morning with a 
special “Orde de movement” into terri- 
tory which neither he nor myself had 
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ever been before. The road is in view 
of the German entrenchments and full 
of unexploded shells. It was not well 
taken care of, and consequently the shell 
holes were numerous. We searched for 
the battery half the morning, not know- 
ing whether we were on French or Boche 
territory. 

After we have been in a location for 
a few days we know just about what 
“Fritz” will do. He is a punctual fellow 
and will bombard a certain strip of the 
road or what remains of a village at an 
exact hour each day and night. Of course 
there are exceptions. We know now that 
D is bombarded every evening 
at six o’clock. If we are unlucky enough 
to be there we get under cover, if out- 
side of the village, we stay outside until 
she has had her daily round. 

At “Hell’s Curve”’—it couldn’t have a 
better name—the shells drop thirty sec- 
onds apart during the eight P. M. and 
twelve M. N. bombardments. The driver 
stops his car just off the curve and 
waits for the shell to break, then he has 
thirty seconds to get around the curve. 
There have been many cars destroyed 
and hundreds of men killed on that 
spot. 

The roads are horrible. Covered with 
dead, always under direct fire and nine- 
tenths of the work done at night in abso- 
lute darkness! 

The post de secours of the communi- 
cation trench is a place of torture for 
those stationed there. The continual 
moaning, the odor of powder on the 
dead, the last breaths of the living, the 
gas and mud and everything else, make 
us almost insensible at times. 

Last night we had to take cover in an 
old abri which was full of vermin. We 
were in there twenty minutes. They will 
send us back to quarters this afternoon, 
at least I hope so. We are not in very 
good condition. 

It is not uncommon to stop the car 
and carry the dead from the road in 
order to pass. At night they are hard 
to see. We are always afraid of run- 
ning over them. If it is raining or we 
are passing through a gassed section, 


we are compelled to go almost in a walk. 
It is necessary to have someone in front 
of the car on foot and keep the driver 
informed about the road ahead of him. 
He yells the information and the car 
goes stumbling along. 

Our gas masks are hard to work in 
as the rain blurs the glass and it is im- 
possible to see a thing. 

What a life this is! 

* 

A few hours ago we brought in a 
Prussian who was wounded almost to 
the point of death. We put him in one 
of the racks of our car and took him 
back to the base hospital. There were 
also three French blesse in the machine. 
The Prussian took the place which 
should have held another Frenchman. 
He was given the preference because of 
the seriousness of his wounds. We ar- 
rived at the hospital and the lead was 
removed. When we came back to the 
post on the return trip the doctor rushed 
to us. He had just received a message 
from the hospital that the Prussian had 
exploded a hand grenade, killing himself 
and wounding five Frenchmen. One 
poilu had his arm blown off and died in 
a few minutes. | 

We are surprised to find so many of 
the prisoners speaking English. Another 
captured Prussian, an officer, who had 
been cut off from supplies for days look- 
ed so fatigued that I took him into the 
“kitchen” and got a cup of coffee and 
some hash. I knew he would talk if given 
some inducement. I could see that he 
was so hungry he could have taken . 
everything in sight with one mouthful, 
yet he ate as deliberately as if he had 
had a meal only a few hours before. He 
was a gentlemanly fellow. There are ex- 
ceptions and he was one of them. He 
had lived four years in London and 
spoke the language as an Englishman. 
To him there was only one way of end- 
ing the war, that was victory for Ger- 
many. He had no doubt as to the truth 
of the inscription on his belt buckle 
which read, “Got mit uns.” 

The “kitchen” is separated from the 
“morgue” by a small piece of burlap. 
There the dead are stacked until they 
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can be buried in the cemetery near by. 
While we were having our lunch the 
partition blew down. The first sight 
which greeted us was a stretcher with 
its load of dead jammed into the half 
open mouth of a fallen comrade. 

All equipment is taken off the dead 
and sent to the rear. The women assort 
it and save what is good to be used 
again. 

One of the men from another section 
came into the dugout during the German 
counter attack. We were at “p-3.” Just 
as he entered the room he fell to the 
floor. He was exhausted and had a high 
fever. When he became conscious he 
glared at the candle light. We were 
afraid he had gone insane, as they so 
often do. He was sent back to the hos- 
pital and no one knew until a few min- 
utes ago what had happened to him. He 
had been given an order for one of the 
forest posts. The road which he took 
on his return trip was impassable. He 
endeavored to get out by taking a cut. 
This he found blocked also. The bom- 
bardment became ‘so terrific he left the 
car to look for cover. Wandering about 
in the woods he lost his way and was out 
for over an hour before he finally reach- 
ed our dugout. 

Not knowing whether it was a Ger- 
man or French position, as the enemy 
still held part of the forest, he had wait- 
ed outside until he could hear the voices 
of the men. 

Man, in his pre-civilized days, existed 
as a wild and hunted creature of the for- 
ests. Blood-eyed he ran from cave to 
cave either destroying what was in his 
way or being annihilated by something 
more powerful than himself. 

Today it is the same. 

| The Germans seem to be at their old 
tricks again. Last night they raided the 
hospital at A. It is a custom 
with them to bomb a hospital now and 
then. “I cannot understand why they do 
this as the red cross is very large and 
can be seen from a great distance in the 
air, so I am told. Why they should fly 
over in groups and attack men who are 
helpless or dead, will have to be ex- 
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plained by them. There were about fifty 
German prisoners in the hospital at the 
time and all were carried back to safety 
after the French had been removed. We 
worked nineteen hours without food or 
rest. It was awful. The men stood it 
the best they could, but they would cry 
out every time we entered the wards. 
Each one gave some reason why he 
should be taken first. The poor fellows, 
we did the best we could for them. 

At one side of the hospital about a 
dozen men, on stretchers, were waiting 
to be lifted into the ambulance. A shell 
came and there was nothing left. We 
were lucky enough to be in the inside. 
This same building was destroyed before 
we returned again for another load. 

The French are very excitable people. 
They seem to “lose their hads,” as the 
saying is, when anything goes wrong. All 
during the bombardment they were tell- 
ing us, in a hysterical way, to hurry, as 
if we wanted to loiter about the place, 
ourselves! 

We are to go to Bar-le-Due on repos. 
The section needs a rest. The men look 
tired and the machines are in a bad con- 
dition. We will likely replace the three 
we have lost before returning to another 
section of the front. 

There has been a rumor that we are to 
be cited for the work done at Verdun. 
Since we have not lost a man it is all 
right, but what would a small piece of 
metal amount to if we had come in with 
a list of missing? 

Decorations are the apologies from 
the government for the misery brought 
upon the individuals to whom they are 
presented. 

Another car is out of commission. 
Early this morning -it was struck by a 
shell and the rear wheel and part of the 
body were blown. off. M was 
hit by a piece of steel and has been sent 
to the hospital at C . This was 
to have been our last day here but I 
suppose we will have to remain until the 
other section arrives to relieve us. Our 
regiment, the th, has gone on repos. 


I have received a letter from a lady 
in the States asking if we ever get near 
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7 the front. I wonder where this gracious’ to entertain us at night. She must think 

; person thinks a man is wounded or kill- it is like working in a factory. No Ma- 

ed—miles behind “the front?” I see by dame, we do not have our evenings off, 

the nature of other letters that some and there are no picture shows on this 
people think we are on a picnic. One part of the front! 

- lady asked if we had picture shows, etc., (To be Continued.) 


oe 


Her Picture 


By Joaquin Miller 


I see her now—the fairest thing 

. That ever mocked man’s picturing, 

I picture her as one who drew 

Aside life’s curtain and looked through 
; The mists of all life’s mystery 

As from a wood to open sea. 


I picture her as one who knew 
How rare is truth to be untrue— 
As one who knew the awful sign 
Of death, of life, of the divine 
Sweet pity of all loves, all hates, 
Beneath the iron-footed fates. 


I picture her as seeking peace, 

And olive leaves and vine-set land; 

While strife stood by on either hand, 

And wrung her tears like rosaries. | 
I picture her in passing rhyme ) 
As of, yet not a part of, these— 

A woman born above her time. 


The soft, wide eyes of wonderment 

That trusting, looked you through and through; 
The sweet, arched mouth, a bow new bent, 
That sent love’s arrow swift and true. 


That sweet, arched mouth! The Orient 
Hath not such pearls in all her stores, 
Nor all her storied, spice-set shores 
Have fragrance such as it hath spent. 
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CAN see her now, as she used to 
come towards the house. Each 


j day she selected a different ap- 


proach—and always, walked timidly, and 


kept if she could, in the shadow of the. 


houses and trees, that grew in our town 
along every street. 3 

I am the widow of a physician, and 
since my husband’s death, have found it 
necessary to earn my living. Our house, 
though old-fashioned, has a pleasant gar- 
den and several more bedrooms than we 
had ever used. With the help of Susan, 
who has been our cook for many years, 
I was able to offer a good table and 
a. comfortable room for a moderate 
rate. My husband had many warm 
friends, and I had no difficulty in getting 
and keeping a sufficient clientele. 

Mr. Judson, one of my boarders, was a 
young man and an invalid. My husband 
had often attended him in the crisis of 
his illness, and had often mentioned him 
to me as a brave and patient fellow. 
When he applied to me for a room and 
board, and said that although he was 
unable to go out much he would not 
need special attention, ( was very glad 
to have him come. The other boarders 
were women, and preferrei rooms on 
the upper floor, so I was able to zive Mr. 
Judson the sunny room that had heen 
the Doctor’s office—that opened on the 
garden and was quite private and de- 
tached from the rest of the house. 

He had been with us about a month, 
v-hen I first noticed the little lady. She 
came that day up to the front door. 
Susan answered the bell, and when I 
went in to see her I thought I had not 
seen so pretty a young woman for a long 


The Purity League 


By Edna de Fremery 


time. She was small and slight, with a 
delicate childish face, and very large, 
gray eyes. She flushed all up when I 
spoke to her. 

“I’m very sorry to trouble you, but 
could I see—is Mr. Judson at home?” 

I nodded and left her a moment to tell 
him that he had a visitor. I remember 
thinking how nice it would be for him to 
see someone full of life and near his own 
age. We were rather a dull household 
for a young man. | 

After that, as I said, she came every 
day—but never again to the front door. 
When I was sewing upstairs, I would see 
her running through the hawthorn hedge 
on one side of the house, or slipping 
through the lilac bushes at the back. One 
day I saw them both sitting out in the 
garden. It was fall then—and an old ap- 
ple tree was covered with leaves that 
were gold as new minted money. It was 
one of those still days, with the sky very 
blue—and the air dry and quiet. She 
had brought out two chairs—though Mr. 
Judson tried to take them from her. She 
was such a little thing! When they 
were settled he opened a book, and be- 
gan reading to her. The words came up 
to me—the day was so still. It was 

-poetry. I remembered that my husband, 
who had been very fond of Kipling, had 
often read it to me. 


“To Love’s low voice she lent a careless 
ear— 

Her hand within his rosy fingers lay, 

A chilling weight. She would not turn 
or hear; 

But with averted face went om her way. 
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But when pale Death, all featureless and 
grim 

Lifted his bony hand, and beckoning 

Held out his cypress wreath, she fol- 


lowed him— 

And Love was left, forlorn and wonder- 
ing. 

That she who for his bidding would not 
stay, 

At Death’s first whisper, rose and went 
away.” 


Mr. Judson’s voice, which was a very 
sweet one, finished the verse, and began 
—I realized too late—to say something 
I should not have overheard. Though, 
after all, I don’t know-—poor young 
things—perhaps, I was able to help them 
a little. 

“Laura”’—he said, “darling! you have 
kept death away from me,—in fact, I 
think I would come back to you if I were 
dead, and you only spoke—but Oh, do 
I make you happy? You do so much for 
me! you're all my life—but it: haunts me 
—that perhaps you’re unhappy — that 
perhaps—”’ 

His voice stopped, as though some- 
thing had been laid on his lips. I don’t 
think it was a hand. And then another 
voice—a merry, teasing one—it sounded 
like a child’s. 

“Silly boy,—you’re not to talk so. And 
you're ever so much better, dear—don’t 
you know it? And think of me! Such 
long dull days, as I used to have! Such 
dreary evenings—” She paused a mo- 
ment then went on in a little lower tone. 

“I know you don’t like me to speak of 
him — but my—awful—awful — husband. 
Do you know, Arthur darling, that you 
make me forget all about everything 
that I used to hate, that you’ve made my 
life come—all fresh and new again!” 

“You really mean it?” Ah! what love, 
what man’s longing for reassurance! 
And what man’s joy, when he answered 
her pretty, light voice that whispered: 
“Of course! you darling silly!” against 
his hair. 

But I was not so reassured at her 
words, spoken in that girl’s voice. 

“You make me forget everything!” 
The frailness and youth of her—and the 


danger that she was in! It bothered me 
terribly. 

One of the ladies that lived with me 
was a teacher in the high school. She 
had come from the southern part of the 
State, where women take, I think, more 
active interst in civic matters than we 


- do. Our town was fairly content to let 


the men of the community look after it— 
or neglect it, as they chose—the. women 
were all busy enough—with their own 
affairs. 

Miss Clampett, however, felt very 
strongly about Woman’s duty—towards 
the Vote in general—and her fellow citi- 
zen’s morals in particular. She organized 
a Purity League—and was always try- 
ing to catch someone doing something 
they shouldn’t. She vas fairly success- 
ful. Whether it was playing cassino — 
or sewing on Sunday, Miss Clampett 
would bend like the willow wand to 
water, and detect you unerringly. A 
blouse that I was embroidering for a 
cousin of mine, was nearly ruined from 
being stuffed into the jar with my rubber 
plant. Sunday morning, after every one 
had gone to church, I would have a little 
extra time to sew—but each time I took 
out that blouse Miss Clampett would 
creep up on me and say that she had for- 
gotten something. She was a queer wo- 
man, vindictive, hard — and looking 
always for what was bad in people. 

One evening, about sunset, I had gone 
into the garden to gather some of the 
apples that had fallen from the old tree. 
The little lady and Mr. Judson were in 
the house—I had seen her come in about 
an hour ago—and apart from the worry 
of it, I could not help but think how 
sweet she must look to the poor young 
man, who seemed to me to be very ill, 
indeed. She had on a dimity dress, 
sprigged in lavender; and she had 
brought him a nosegay of clove carna- 
tions. 

I could just hear their voices, not what 
they said, but they were laughing, and 
sounded happy and young. I was longer 
about picking the apples than I needed 
to be, because I wanted to look out for 
them. 

Presently Mr. Judson’s door opened 
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and the girl came out. Her hair was all 
mussed, and her cheeks were as red as 
a rose. She would have slipped by me 
without speaking, if I had not called to 
her, which I did rather sharply, because 
I saw Miss Clampett coming towards us. 

Miss Clampett had thin, gray hair—a 
thin, gray face, with long features, and 
pale prominent eyes. She was tall and 
angular, and always wore a skirt and 
shirtwaist that were separated from each 
other by a rattlesnake skin belt. 

She said “Good evening” to me in her 
high, loud voice—and then stared at the 
little lady, who looked very uncom- 
fortable, and tried to arrange her hair, 
without being noticed. She had so much 
—and it was so thick—that the more 
she tried to fix it, the more it rebelled 
until finally it seemed to untwist itself 
—and there she stood with it all about 
her, like a lovely golden mantle. I don’t 


know why, but I thought of the Lady 


Godiva. 

Miss Clampett looked at her, as though 
she could never look enough— 

“Don’t I know you?” she said. “Aren’t 
you Mrs.- Cushman?” 

The little lady nodded. 

“Then your husband is president of 
the Men’s Purity League! Why haven’t 
you joined our branch?” 

Laura Cushman looked at Miss Clam- 
pett helplessly— 

“Why not? Why—I don’t know— —I 
don’t have much time—” 

Miss Clampett opened her large mouth 
and laughed. It was a very harsh dis- 
cordant sound. Her eyes went from the 
girl’s face to Mr. Judson’s door, and 
then to me. It was a very evil look. 

I moved nearer the girl, and put my 
arm about her. 

“Mrs. Cushman is helping me gather 
these apples. We are going to put them 
up tomorrow, but now we're going to 
get some hair pins (you must have lost 


yours) when you shook the tree for me.” 


“Fallen fruit doesn’t need much shak- 
ing,” said Miss Clampett. She didn’t 
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come with us, but walked away. 

The girl seemed frightened of me, 
and yet she caught hold of my hand and 
kissed it. She was like a little humming 
bird, so bright and quick, and shy. She 
twisted her shining hair up under her 
straw hat, and was gone. 

Late that night, Mr. Judson called me. 
If I had not been passing through the 
room next his, I should never have 
heard him. Miss Clampett, who had fol- 
lowed me, heard too, and we went in to- 
gether. 

I knew enough of illness to see that 
he was badly- off. He was lying very 
low in bed, and there was a dark line 
around his mouth. When we came in, he 
opened his eyes that were terribly 
bright. He spoke one word at a time. 

“It’s—my—heart.” 

I turned to Miss Clampett. “Do you 
go for the doctor, while I try to make 
him comfortable.” 

The sick man’s eyes closed, but his 
lips formed more words. 

“Laura—my wife—Laura—” 

“No,” said Miss Clampett, “Do you go 
for the doctor!” 

And knowing that the man could die 
without help, before she would stir to 
get it, I left (that woman that was no 
true woman) and ran with all my might 
for old Dr. Nicholson. | 

When we got home, Arthur Judson was 
dead, and Miss Clampett was sitting by 
side. 

I see the little lady, often in my fancy, 
as she used to come to my old house, 
either through the lilac bushes or the 
hawthorn hedge, but always coming a 
different way, and walking in the shad- 
ow of the houses. 

Only once have I seen her since Mr. 
Judson died, but she would not speak to 
me. A young girl that was with me, saw 
her pass and caught my arm— 

‘Do look!” she said—‘Do you know 
what that woman is?” Her fresh voice 
trembled, “She was pointed out to the 
Purity League—She is a Scarlet Woman.” 


~ 
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Columbus 


By Joaquin Miller 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, | 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone, 

Brave Adm’r’l speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why, say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grew ghastly, wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Adm’r’l, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 

“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, brave Adm’r’l, speak and say——” 
He said: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
He lifts his teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm’r’l, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


Then pale and worn, he paced his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! At last a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on!” 


ed 
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Department on Oriental Affairs 
Conducted by 


Charles Hancock Forster and Gladys Bowman Forster 


WHERE EAST MEETS WEST 


Purpose of the Department on Oriental Affairs: 


Many of the most thoughtful people on the Pacific Coast earnestly believe that here, where 
East meets West, we should take the lead in developing a sympathetic, intelligent and constructive 


understanding between the Occident and the Orient. 


They are deeply convinced that the peace of 


the future will depend upon such an understanding, and that this Coast is the strategic geographical 


point from which should go forth a sound leadership in these matters. 


the next great world war be prevented. 


Only by such leadership can 


In order to do a small part for the constructive peace that is now the earnest hope of all far- 
seeing men and women, the Overland Monthly has inaugurated this department, and in doing so 


frankly asks the co-operation and support of the 


thoughtful people of the West. 


Letters and manuscripts dealing with matters that fit into the aim of the department will be 
gladly received, also photographs of the Far East. A stamped, addressed envelope must be enclosed 


for the return of unavailable matter. 


Pacific Opinion 


Film Stars Must Not Osculate. 


HE police of Japan do not like to 
see kissing in public, and there- 
fore film stars are not permitted 

In six 


to . osculate on the screen. 
months, up to March the first, the police 
censors removed 2350 kisses from films. 
Only one kiss was allowed to remain. 
It was the kiss granted to Columbus by 
‘Queen Isabella, and was shown in Tokio 


only, as the censors deleted it before 
permitting the play to go to the 
provinces. 

Three hundred and fifty embraces 
were also omitted from films, states 
“The Far East.” The titles of 2144 
photoplays were altered by the censors 
and 127 murder scenes were killed. 
Reels entirely prohibited numbered 57, 
all on moral grounds. Most of these 
films came from America. Yet we de- 
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nounce the Orient for its low standards 
of morality. 


Editorial Love of Truth. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the New York Tribune, under the cap- 
tion, “Another Japanese Fable”: 

“Mexican and Japanese officials unite 
in declaring that the report of the sale 
of a large tract of land in Lower Cali- 
fornia was utterly untrue. Most men 
have five senses and some appear to 
have the sixth, a faculty that expresses 
itself in trouble making propaganda. 

“The persons engaged in the anti- 
Japanese campaign here, of course, 


know a similar anti-American campaign | 


is in progress across the Pacific, and 
that from the two, if kept up long 
enough, grave consequences may result. 

“Within recent memory, reports have 
been published that in Mexico are 200,- 
000 trained Japanese soldiers, whereas 
the total Japanese population of the is- 
land of the Montezumas does not exceed 
2,000, of which 300 are women and chil- 
dren, 800 miners, 400 farm laborers, 200 
household workers, and the remaining 
300 are artisans, storekeepers, fisher- 
men, etc. At last accounts the only 
Japanese residents of practically rain- 
less Lower California are a small colony 
of about fifty engaged in rice growing. 

“Other fables have been put into cir- 
culation. They have told of a Japanese 
naval base, guarded by a formidable 
fleet, at Tiburon Island, while Admiral 
Winslow, after investigation, reported 
that there was nowhere in Mexican 
waters a shadow of a Japanese warship. 
When the unfortunate Asama went 
ashore on a reef and tried to refloat 
herself it was said that a Japanese 
dreadnought had been purposely beach- 
ed. <A fleet of Japanese merchantmen 
were said to be emptying the Mikado’s 
arsenals to arm Carranza, whereas 
Japan was straining every nerve to send 
war supplies to Russia. A Mexican mob 
fired on sailors of the ‘Annapolis’ at 
Mazatlan, and the Mexicans suddenly 
became Japanese. The record is too 
long to permit the theory of innocent 
misstatement. 
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“In Northern Mexico is a great ranch 
of more than 1,000,000 acres, the prop- 
erty of an American publisher. Two 
hundred and fifty miles of wire enclose 
the estate, and if the Mexican Herald 
has told the truth 60,000 Herefords, 125,- 
000 sheep, and many thousands of horses 
and hogs bring forth their increase. 
Something approximating to a private 
army is maintained, and if the United 
States could be induced to annex the 
area the great property would doubt- 
less have increased value. And the 
liklihood of annexation is increased 
whenever any American is induced to 
believe that Japan has designs on 
Mexico.” 


Duty to Know Japan. 


Baron Shimpei Goto, former minister 
of Foreign Affairs, on the eve of his 
departure from the United States made 
the following statement: “The impair- 
ment of international friendship is due 
in most instances to misunderstanding 
on the part of either party, and this mis- 
conception is traceable to the insuffi- . 
ciency of efforts exerted to understand 
each other better.” 


The Salvation of China. 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
discusses the “Salvation of China” in an 
editorial, part of which is as follows: 
“The world has heard a good deal from 
Doctor Wellington Koo and Doctor C. 
T. Wang about the denial of Chinese 
rights at the Peace Conference, but 
neither has had anything to say about 
the corrupt and arrogant militarism, of 
which Canton is quite as responsible as 
Peking, and which is the only form of 
despotism from whose effects the sub- 
ject millions of Shantung or any other 
Chinese province are really suffering; 
and it is because civil government in 
China is under the control of the Tuch- 
uns, the military satraps, that the 
Chinese government faces a deficit on 
its annual expenditure of at least $130,- 
000,000. It does not greatly help matters 
to point out that China is enormously 
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‘ wealthy, for she will not develop her 
wealth; that she has great mineral re- 
sources, when her mining laws do not 
allow their development; that she has 
untold commercial possibilities, when 
she has not transport facilties at all 
adequate to meet them. The fact is 
only too manifest that China’s immed- 
iate need is ready money to fulfill her 
present obligations. But, knowing this, 
she still opposes through a corrupt mili- 
tary clique in Peking the efforts of the 
banking consortium to place her finances 
on a secure basis.” 

To this Millard’s Review answers: 
“But it is this corrupt military clique in 
Peking which Western nations continue 
to recognize as the government of China, 
and which, without recognition, would 
have to go out of the business of spolia- 
tion. It is understood that Western na- 
tions, when China declared in favor of a 
republican form of government, accred- 
ited their diplomatic representatives to 
the Republic of China, but it is well- 
known that since Yuan Shih-Kai_ re- 
ceived the Provincial Constitution and 
swore to obey it there has been no re- 
publican government in China. The Con- 


stitution was nullified by that usurper, 


and also by the ‘corrupt military cliquc’ 
which have subsequently paraded in 
Peking as the government of China. It 
would seem that the time has come when 
Western nations should inquire into the 
agency assuming the powers of govern- 
ment and learn if the form named in the 
credentials of their representatives is 
the form to which their representatives 
were accredited. And there is reason for 
the inquiry. When America, France and 
Great Britain united in a friendly spirit 
to find a sound basis for Chinese finance, 
and invited Japan to join, the result was 
a coalition between Japanese and. cer- 
tain Chinese to reject the offer of the 
three Western nations. The reason given 
by Japan was that she wants about half 
of the land area of China for her exclu- 
sive business, and the Chinese reason 
was that they are receiving money from 
Japanese and do not care to have the 
source of supply stopped. These are the 
Chinese composing the ‘corrupt military 
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clique’ referred to by the journal and 
known to the world as capable of any 
deed of national or international shame. 

“It ought to be plain to the wayfarer 
that China covers too much of the 
earth’s surface to be monopolized by any 
nation for trading purposes. The equit- 
able doctrine of the open door will 
hardly be abandoned because of Japan’s 
refusal to join the banking consortium, 
and China ought to profit by her expe- 
rience in yielding to the counsel of. 
Japan during the war—a course of ac- 
tion which prevented her from having a 
seat at the table of the Peace Confer- 
ence. The purpose of the consortium is 
to embrace all government loans, unify 
foreign interest in China, and arrest the 


process of dismemberment through the 


growth of local spheres of influence. 
The arrangement indicated is naturally 
unpalatable to the military clique, and 
there is doubt if it commands the ap- 
proval of the voluble exponents of 
China’s grievances against the nations 
of the West.’—Far Eastern Republic. 


Chinese and Union Labor. 


The labor union movement seems to 
have spread to the Far East. Chinese 
artisans and laborers have formed a Na- 
tional Labor Union of the Republic of 
China, with headquarters in Shanghai, 
having held its inaugural meeting on 
September 14. More than a thousand 
representatives of the local carpenters, 
tailors, masons, blacksmiths, and other 
professions attended the meeting. The 
union realizes that if China is to stand 
in the front ranks with the Western na- 


tions she must be ruled by the masses, 


and not by a few selfish, unscrupulous, 
and scheming politicians and a handful 
of despotic militarists. Shortly before 
the organization of this national union a 
union of coolie laborers was formed in 
Peking. This national movement has 
been attributed to the recent student 
movement, which, through street lec- 
tures, roused the people from their leth- 
argy to a high pitch of patriotism that 
even the government could not sup- 
press. Chinese laborers returning from 
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Europe will not fail to help the move- 
ment along.—Far Eastern Republic. 


Korea—A Japanese View 


The Herald of Asia, Japanese, states: 
“We are by no means opposed to a lib- 
eral policy in Korea, nor are we behind 
any other friend of the Koreans in sym- 
pathizing with their national aspirations 
for an autonomous program under cer- 
tain limitations. We are therefore all the 
more sorry that they have seriously in- 
jured their cause by their most ill- 
advised agitation for independence at an 
inopportune moment, when there was on 
foot a strong movement in influential 
Japanese political circles, to get the 
present system of government in Korea 
fundamentally revised, making a purely 
civil administration under a _ Civilian 
Governor General. This outbreak may 
compel the cabinet to hold back the re- 
form for some time.” 


Democracy Dissipates Germanism 


The death-knell of the Japanese brand 
of Germanism was sounded when the 
war came to a victorious conclusion, ac- 
cording to Professor Urabe in the Tokio 
Chugai: “The admirers of German 
methods,” writes the professor, “have 
done not a little to hamper the progress 
of Japan. Now that democracy has as- 
serted itself beyond dispute, and no 
people possessing forethought are scep- 
tical about the ultimate domination of 
democratic ideas, the question in Japan 
should be how to reform existing insti- 
tutions in the light of this new tendency. 

“In spite of writers and politicians 
who argue that the adaptation of democ- 
racy to the government of Japan would 
spell the destruction of what the Jap- 
anese hold dear, I fail to see any contra- 
diction in this new idea and the form 
and policy under which the country has 
been governed. The energy of the 
statesmen should therefore be spent in 
guiding the state in accordance with the 
universal trend of world affairs, for 
only by doing so can the best interests 
of the country be served. 


“One way to democratize our institu- 
tions is to educate the public so that 
they will realize more fully and deeply 
what the possession and the full exer- 
cise of freedom of speech granted by 
the Constitution means. The habit of 
regarding those who hold dissentient 
views from the rest as little better than 
traitors still persists. This habit may be 
to blame for this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. So long as the people do not 
discuss public affairs openly and can- 
didly, there is little prospect of the 
country continuing to hold the position 
which it now occupies in the front rank 
of nations.” (Editor’s note: It may be 
here stated that a large and influential 


part of the Japanese press support this 


view.) 


Suffrage in Japan 


It is stated in a recent bulletin of the 
Japan Society of New York City that 
the Hara Administration’s bill to extend 
the suffrage in Japan was introduced to 
the House of Representatives of the Jap- 
anese Diet, and according to a straw 
vote was sure of a passage by a vote of 


‘200 to 150. The bill lowers the direct 


government tax necessary to possess a 
ballot from $5.00 to $1.50 a year. It is 
estimated that the voters would be thus 
increased from 1,460,000 to 2,860,000. The 
government holds that too radical a 
change is not advisable, and favors a 
policy of gradually extending the suf- 
frage. Y. Ozaki, former minister of jus- 
tice in Japan, stumped that country on 
behalf of universal manhood suffrage. 


Fallen Idols 


When Japan went in for moderniza- 
tion, law, medicine, education, war, and 
everything else was reformed upon the 
models which were considered best by 
some very intelligent gentleman who 
made tours of Europe and America for 
the purpose of investigation and com- 
parison. On the whole they did their 
work uncommonly well, though every 
Occidental thinks, quite naturally, that 
they would have done better to make a 
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larger selection from his own particular 
nation’s manners and customs. There 
is one selection, however, which even 
the most partial patriots smile at, and 
that was the choice of the Berlin Court 
etiquette as a model for that of Tokyo. 
Evidently the stiff tradition of Frederick 
the Great made a great impression on 
the visitors from’ Japan. Now, however, 
the Hohenzollerns have gone out of busi- 
ness and it is doubtful whether the Ja- 
panese Court has any desire to remind 
other countries in the future whence it 
drew its inspiration. That this is so is 
indicated by the announcement that 
Marquis Nakamikado, a Master of 
Ceremonies, has been ordered to Europe 
on a mission of inspecting conditions 
connected with the various Imperial or 
Royal Courts in European countries. 
He will leave Kobe by the Kaga-maru on 


‘the 21st instant. It is only to be hoped 


that the Marquis will not fall in love 
with the elaborate formalities of: the 
Escurial. It would be better to stick to 
the Berlin style than _ this.— Japan 
Weekly Chronicle. 


The Reconcilor 


The reconcilor commences his task at 
the beginning of this year, 1920, with 
many misgivings, realizing that the 
spirit of reconciliation is coming to be a 
very rare human quality in these days 
of peace! We fought to establish a new 
era of peace and now, in a most warlike 
manner, we are discussing the means to 
peace. We are troubled on every side 
by belligerent senators, by I. W. W.’s, 
by strikes and rumors of strikes, and by 
every little country that thinks it is op- 
pressed trying to get us into a mess by 
advocating its cause. If we started out 
to take sides with all who pull for our 
sympathy there would be the greatest 
chaos the world has ever known. I 
have heard of mobs getting so mixed up 
in a fight that identity of enemy and 
friends was lost and they battered each 
other without any idea of who they were 
hitting or where they were going. That 
is just about what it would be if we took 
sides now. The best thing is just to lis- 


ten to the conflicting stories, made espe- 
cially for our ears, keeping a good dis- 
tance away. 

I wonder how far we ought to let the 
Political Propagandist carry on his 
work? We certainly made it hot for the 
Prussian Propagandist after we found 
him out. We must learn to discern be- 
tween the right and the wrong of Politi- 
cal Propaganda. There is a type of 
Propaganda that makes for mischief and 
there is another kind that makes for 
peace. Any country has a right to com- 
bat wilful misrepresentations that aim 
to create for it enemies, but no country 
has the right to try, within the borders 
of another nation, to arouse en- 
mity on the part of that nation 
toward other peoples. If any nation is 
wronged, or if it thinks it is wronged, it 
has a right to put its case before us, but 
it should always remember that we can 
be judge but we refuse to be executioner. 
All effort on the part of one nation to 
bring another nation to understand its 
case makes for the peace of the world, if 
the motive is to preserve peace by creat- 
ing intelligent, sympathetic understand- 
ings. We welcome the efforts of foreign 
journals that aim to create such under- 
standings, but they should always re- 
member that we will consider it as con- 
tempt of court if they become too in- 
tense in their attitude toward other na: 
tions, and we will especialiy protest if 
their evident purpose is to imbue their 
own hates and prejudices into our 
people. We don’t want propaganda that 
is aimed to create hate and prejudice, 
but propaganda that looks toward a new 
world in which fairness and friendliness 
is supreme. Let me here quote some in- 
teresting statements recently made in 
Japan about Political Propaganda. In 
the Hochi, a Japanese newspaper, we find 
the following interesting matter: 

“At the time of the Russo-Japanese 
War, the Government sent Viscount 
Seumatsu to England and Viscount 
Kaneko to America on special missions 
independent of the accredited diplomats 
and they availed themselves of every op- 
portunity for elucidating the standpoint 
of this country, explaining her national 
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conditions and discussing her mission in 
the world by publications, lectures, ban- 
quets and so on. This was a sort of 
propaganda and it met with a fair 
amount of success. On the occasion of 
the recent peace conference, however, 
the suite of the Japanese delegates did 
not include a sufficient number of spe- 
cialists to bring their learning to bear 
on the questions discussed at the Con- 
ference and proclaim the results for the 
benefit of their country when the expo- 
sition of her position by the peace dele- 
gates ought to have been supplemented 
by an active outside propaganda. But 
diplomatic propaganda presupposes open 
diplomacy — diplomacy ‘conducted with 
the open approval of the nation. So long 
as the authorities stick to secret diplo- 
macy, what will it avail to emphasize 
the importance of propaganda? Baron 
Makino did well in realizing and pub- 
licly emphasizing the importance of 
diplomatic propaganda soon after his re- 
turn from France but it is a pity that he 
did not go one step further on and lay 
stress on the evils of secret diplomacy.” 
The Yorodzu, another Opposition 
paper, also emphasizes the importance 
of propaganda to the following effect: 
“Report of a Russo-German-Japanese 
alliance has been concocted by the Ko- 
reans in Paris with the object of dis- 
crediting Japan in the eyes of the world. 
It is silly and absurd on the face of it, 
but the populace in every country is 
ready to swallow any report of this kind 
and it is therefore necessary that such a 
report should be emphatically refuted. 
So it was well done of Mr. Imai, the Jap- 
anese Charge d’Affaires in Rome, to is- 
sue promptly a public note in denial of 
the report which was mentioned in a 
certain journal in that city. However, 
it has so far been the practice of the 


Japanese Government to pay no heed to . 


reports, however injurious to the coun- 
try, and pass them in silence in most 
cases. The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Consuls-General have also been gener- 
ally sluggish and supine, consulting 
nothing but their ease and comfort. In 
our opinion, however, not only should 
Ambassadors and Ministers challenge 
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and refute every report and allegation 
injurious to the interests of their coun- 
try but competent persons should also 
be constantly stationed abroad to sup- 
plement the efforts of those officials in 
this line. Indeed, Mr. Zumoto was form- 
erly in New York and there are now Mr. 
Ienaga Toyokichi in New York and Mr. 
Kawakami Kivoshi in San Francisco 
working for the benefit of their country 
in this direction; but their efforts still 
leave much to be desired. In England, 
Messrs. Yokoi Tokio and Komai 
Gonnosuke used to work in the same 
direction; but Mr. Yokoi has come home 
in the suite of Marquis Saionji and Mr. 
Komai’s operations have not always 
been in line with the attitude of the Ja- 
panese Embassy in London, working as 
he does independently of that Embassy. 
In Paris and elsewhere in the European 
Continent there is no man of influence 
resident to defend- the cause of Japan by 
expelling misunderstandings against her. 
Is this not a great drawback to this 
country situated as she is at present?” 


British and American Propaganda 
Against Japan. 


“Many of those Chinese and Koreans 
who are resident abroad are doing their 
utmost in their endeavor to injure the 
reputation of Japan,’ continues our 
contemporary, “and they are backed up 
in their efforts by Britishers and Amer- 
icans. Those Britishers and Americans 
who find commercial rivals in the Japan- 
ese in the Far East and the South Seas 
are bent on defaming Japan and are 
making use of a large number of China- 
men and Koreans for the purpose, some 
of them going so far as to set up organs 
which are systematically connected with 
each other to the same end. To meet a 
situation fraught with danger to this 
country, therefore, we suggest (1) that 


an overhauling should be effected in the 


whole personnel of Ministers and Con- 
suls and active and energetic men 
should be appointed to the posts in place 
of the present incumbents who are no 
better than puppets; (2) that competent 
men who are not officials should be sta- 
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tioned not only in England and America 
but in different parts of the European 
Continent in order to explain the posi- 
tion and views of Japan in concert with 
the diplomatic authorities and refute on 
the spot every criticism and allegation 
harmful to her interests; and (3) that 
effective organs should be established in 
various places in China for the same 
purpose. It is true that there is the 
Shuntien Shihpao in Peking and there 
are other organs in other parts of China, 
but the money spent on them is too lit- 
tle, and many of the men responsible 
for their conduct are not properly 
chosen. In short, they are totally in- 


adequate to cope with the difficult task 


of stemming the anti-Japanese tide flood- 
ing the Chinese Continent. Some people 
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may demur to this suggestion on the 
plea of the great expense involved in the 
work; but one million, or even ten mil- 
lion yen, spent on the movement would 
be as nothing compared with the loss 
sustained by the nation as a result of the 
anti-Japanese sentiment if left uncheck- 
ed and allowed to pervade the Far East 
and the South Seas without any opposi- 
tion. Further, it would be a poor econ- 
omy to grudge the cost needed for a 
work so essential for expelling misun- 


- derstandings against this country and 


preventing her from being reduced to a 
position of diplomatic isolation. In order 
to avert the latter danger, we urge that 
the Government should amend the pol- 
icy pursued and start an active interna- 
tional movement in good earnest.” 


The Farting 


Translated from the Japanese of Mori Kintaro 


HE pier was long, so long. Four 
iT lines of railway track; iron girders 
running upright and crosswise; 
long beams and short beams, looking 
like toy xylophones, which children beat 
with little hammers. The edges of the 
crossbeams seem to be bitten into by 
the heels of boots and the teeth of gita, 
and between the tracks the dark waves 
gleam below with the reflection of white 
sunlight here and there. 

The sky is clear, a bright, bright blue. 

Her husband is going away today. She 
sat beside him all the way on the train 
from Shimbashi station. The wind blew 
hard, but she heard it not. As she stood 
on the pier the gusts of early March 
set about her as though they would cut 
her to the bone. They blew back the 
skirts of her long, grey “Azuma” cloak, 
in which her little body was wrapt, the 
body that had harbored her husband’s 
baby. They had never been separated 
before but today he was going away. 

Her hair was dressed in that sem- 
She 


European style called sokuhatsu. 


wore a white boa of ostrich feathers. 
She carried a parasol of vivid green 
silk, with dangling tassel. 

The pier was long, so long. 

To right and to the left the big ships 
lay alongside, some painted black and 
some painted grey. They formed a 
screen against the wind. Where a gap 
occurred between the hulls, the cold 
blast came blowing through and turned 
back the skirts of the “Azuma” cloak. 

The count, her husband, had left the 
university where he had taken his de- 
gree in literature the year before, and 
had married forthwith. Last year their 
jewel of a little ladyship had been born. 
At the end of the year the father had 
become an officer in the board of cere- 
monies. Now, invested with his public 
duties he was going to London. 

Clad in a brand new overcoat, and 
flourishing a stick with a crooked han- 
dle, he stalked rapidly along the pier. 
The Viscount, his companion, was taller 
by a head, and stalked along by his side. 

The French mail boat in which they 
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were to embark lay alongside the pier. 
Walking slowly the two crossed the lad- 
der and disappeared into the ship. The 
crowd of people who had come to see 
their friends off were loitering about the 
pier. Almost all were there to say good- 
bye to the husband and the Viscount. 

At the stand, from which the gangway 
is laid, there are still more people wait- 
ing about for their companions. There 
are others who are crossing the gang- 
way close upon the heels of her husband 
and the Viscount. Among these people 
some are intimate friends of her hus- 
band, and others are distant acquaint- 
ances. In spite of the bright sky, to her 
fancy they all appear sad. 

The pier is long, so long. 

She walks slowly along the pier, and 
suddenly, on looking to her right she 
sees a number of round holes in the 
ship’s belly, and through one of the win- 
dows she could see the faces and the 
throats of three women. They appeared 
to be about thirty years old, and they 
had white aprons hanging from their 
shoulders. They are the ship’s steward- 
esses. They are paid servants of the 
ship, she thinks, in which her husband 
is to travel. Even these humble women 
seem to her most enviable. 

There is another woman on the deck 
and she is gazing down at the pier. She 
wears a large hat and a white ribbon 
around it, and she carries a little leather 
case. Her face is wrinkled, and over a 
big nose like copper, big eyes are spark- 
ling with a greenish tint. She looks like 
a Jewess. She is one of the passengers. 
She, too, is sailing in the big ship. She, 
too, seems most enviable. 

The pier is so long, so long. : 

Slowly they came to the foot of the 
ladder. Huddled in the “Azuma” cloak, 
she dragged across the gangway her 
body with its precious burden. She 
reached the deck of the big black ship. 

Led by people who had come to say 
good-bye and who had crossed over more 
quickly, she passed along the ship to- 
ward the stern. She came to where 
there was a room with a notice written, 
“No. 27 to 29.” The Viscount was stand- 


ing in the doorway. He raised his voice: 
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“This is the cabin,” he said. 

She looked inside the cabin. Two 
bunks were laid out. Underneath were 
placed the luggage which she remem- 
kbered having packed for him. Her hus- 
band was standing in front of one of the 
bunks. “Have a good look,” he said, 
“this is what a cabin is like!” 

It is a cabin to be observed with close 
attention. It is the cabin to which her 
dreams will travel during her husband’s 
long voyage. 
A man who looked like the captain 
came up. He invited them into the sa- 
loon. Following her husband and the 
Viscount she entered the wide spacious 
dining room, with its tables arranged in 
rows and its baskets of flowers. 

Then the man who appeared to be the 
captain made a sign with his hand. The 
waiters brought wine and served it to 
the guests. Then one of the waiters 
came with a platter upon which were 
piled delicious wafers. These, too, were 
given to the guests. 

The friends and acquaintances took 
their wine-glasses. One by one they 
passed before her husband and the Vis- 
count, and wished them bon-voyage. 

Seated in a little chair at the side of 
the table she waits until these toasts are 
over. Even in the bustle of the recep- 
tion her husband raises his eyes from 
time to time in her direction. But he can- 
not speak to her in the presence of so 
many persons, and in such a crowd she, 
too, cannot tell him what she fain would 
say. 

The bell rings. The friends and ac- 
quaintances return one by one, take 
formal leave and go their way. She, too, 
in silence, bows before her husband and 
the Viscount and then goes her way. 

Once again she crosses the perilous 
ladder. Once again she alights on the 
pier and takes her parcel from her at- 
tendant’s hand. 

Her husband and the Viscount are 
standing at the side of the ship, and are 
looking down at her. She is looking up 
at them from beneath her parasol. She 
feels as if her eyes, in gazing upward 
are growing bigger and bigger, even to 
bursting. 


THE FOURTH IN HAWAIIAN WATERS 


The bell rings again. Two or three 
French sailors begin to loosen the ropes 
of the gangway. On the top of the stand 
a Japanese workman is getting ready to 
lower it. He shouts, and the gangway 
is parted from the ship’s side. Bang! A 


loud report. It is the midday gun at 
Yokahama. 
There is an elderly looking foreign 


woman standing at the side of the ship, 
chatting cheerfully with a white-haired 
old man on the pier, who has one foot 
resting on a thing like a great ball of 
string, around which a hawser is coiled. 
They do not look like people who regret 
their long good-bye. 

The ship seems to be moving. The 
pier seems to be moving, too. A -divid- 
ing movement like that of a great com- 
pass is separating the place where she 
stands from the place where her hus- 
band and the Viscount are standing. She 
feels as if her eyes are growing bigger 
and yet bigger. 3 

All of a sudden something white 
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flashes out from the side of the ship. 
It is the lady of the big hat with the 
white ribbon. She is waving her hand- 
kerchief. Standing on the edge of the 
pier there is a man with a red waist- 
coat and brown shoes. This man, too, 
is waving a white handkerchief. This, 
too, must mean a separation. 

As soon as those two start, the people 
on the pier began waving handkerchiefs. 
The ship, in leaving the pier heads a lit- 
tle to the right. The place where her 
husband and the Viscount are standing 
slowly disappears. 

On the further side of the stern can 
just be seen a girl of fifteen or sixteen, 
dressed in blue. What kind of a mother 
is waiting for her in France. She is 


- standing, looking. At what? 


It is time to go. The pier is so long, 
so long! How long, too, will be the days 
ahead—how long—long! 

In the track of the great ship a little 
wave is reflecting the sunlight. It glim- 
mers like a fish scale. 


The Fourth in Hawaiian Waters 


By Joaquin Miller 


Sail, sail yon skies of cobalt blue, 

O star-built banner of the brave! 
We follow you, exult in you 

Or Arctic peak or sapphire wave; 
From mornlit Maine to dusk Luzon, 
Or set of sun or burst of dawn. 


From Honolulu’s Sabbath seas, 
From battle-torn Manila’s bay 
We toss you bravely to the breeze 

This nation’s natal day to stay— 
To stay, to lead, lead on and on 
Or set of sun or burst of dawn. 


O ye who fell at Bunker Hill, 


O ye who fought at Brandywine, . 
Behold your stars triumphant still; 

Behold where Freedom builds her shrine, 
Where Freedom still leads on and on, 
Or set of sun or burst of dawn. 
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A California Institution That Has Made Good 


UBSTANTIAL and_é$ astonishing 
gains of nearly one-and-a-half mil- 
lion dollars in assets in a period 
of a year and ten months, in spite of re- 
markable adverse conditions, is the grati- 
fying record of Western States Life 
Insurance Company, a California institu- 
tion, which has made good in a most con- 
vincing manner. 

During the same period the company’s 
reserve deposit with the State of Cali- 
fornia increased over $900,000, although 
the sum of $545,000 had been paid, in the 
meantime, to the beneficiaries of policy- 
holders in death claims. 

To fully appreciate what those figures 
indicate in the way of solid success, one 
must take into account the extraordinary 
losses entailed by the world war and the 
serious influenza epidemic. Due mainly 
to these causes, the incurred death claims 
of Western States Life Insurance Com- 
pany during the year and ten months end- 
ing December 31, 1919, as stated above, 
totalled $545,814.27, which sum exceeded 
by $117,482.27 the entire incurred death 
claims of the company during the 
years 1910-1911-1912-1913-1914-1915-1916- 
1917 and the first two months of 1918. 

To meet such enormously augmented 
claims H. J. Saunders, president of 
Western States Life and his business as- 
sociates have been up and doing. Nothing 
succeeds like success and success is 


usually only energy properly directed. 


The present management of Western 
States Life, headed by Mr. Saunders, was 
elected February 12, 1918. The figures 
just given testify eloquently to the 
energy of the progressive management, 
but even then they tell only part of the 
story. 

The company, during the year 1919, 
wrote over 3,400 policies representing 
$8,500,000 of new insurance, on which the 
first premiums have been paid in cash. 
This shows a gain over 1918 of about 
$4,000,000 of insurance. The company’s 
total income during 1919 exceeded $1,- 
600,000 and it now has in force 16,000 
policies representing over $33,400,000 of 
paid insurance, being a gain for the year 
of over $6,400,000. 

The admitted assets of the company 
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are now over $4,200,000 which exhibits a 
gain during 1919 of $650,000. The Reserve 
Deposit with the state of California is 
now over $2,550,000 being an increase for 
the year of over $550,000. 

The company’s total premium income 
in 1919 was $1,240,000, a gain of $250,000 
over the 1918 record. The annual in- 


come from invested assets increased to 


$220,000. 

A very shrewd and highly commend- 
able investment was the purchase of the 
fine fifteen-story Hewes Building on the 
southwest corner of Sixth and Market 
Streets, San Francisco, for $650,000 cash. 
There is no finer business corner in San 
Francisco than this piece of gilt-edge 
real estate. 

Market: Street is one of the best busi- 
ness thoroughfares in the world, on ac- 
count of the great number of people who 
are carried into it daily by so many 
street cars. What an admirable stroke 
of business judgment the purchase of the 
Hewes Building was is ‘elready amply in 
evidence. 

Market Street property which was neg- 
lected by investors has come rapidly into 
demand. Important purchases at in- 


IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


creasing prices are taking place in the 
vicinity of the Hewes Building, which is 
now the home of Western States In- 
gurance Company. 

Across Market Street, directly in front 
of the Hewes Building, a great theatre is 
to be erected. Another is to be built a 
block further up. In a few months the 
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site of Western States Insurance Com- 
pany’s investment has been transformed 
into a center of popular interests to the 
place where its value has been almost 
doubled. 

Such business vision explains the 
phenomenal success of Western States 
Life Insurance Company. 


In the Realm 


“Hill Trails and Open Sky,” by Harry 
Noyes Pratt. A neat little volume is 
this, brought out by Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Company, this city, full of Pa- 
cific breezes, and open fields and blue 
sky. Although not a native himself, I 
doubt if anyone could write of California 
in a more Californian way, than Mr. 
Pratt. 

“To California,” “The Hill Trails,” 
“Derelict,” “The Golden Quest,” “The 
Fleet,” “The Berkeley Hills,” all breathe 
of the open; “It is Not True,” “Death in 
Life,” “Overseas,” are poems of the 
great war; “Awake,” is strong and pro- 
phetic, and should be published and re- 
published, especially on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Pratt is a poet, virile, a lover 
of nature; there is nothing of the carpet 
knight or hot-house poet about him; he 
is essentially Western. 

The following sonnet is especially 
noteworthy, and its quotation is most ap- 
propriate in this issue: 


JOAQUIN MILLER, 
The Hights, 
June 15, 1919. . 


He lingers here his well-loved trees 
among, | 
Where mellow sunlight falls and frag- 
rant shade 
Of slender eucalyptus, 
are laid 
Like seimitars across the trails. 
rung 
The bells of poesy, and—ringing—flung 
The magic of his love on hill and glade. 
And of his love-enchanted land he 
made 


whose leaves 


Here 


jing in South American. waters. 


of Bookland 


New songs, to keep this love-land ever 
young. 


And where he sang I hear him still; the 
breeze. 
Which sways the incensed cedar brings 
to me 
His loved voice. 
winding way, 
By mossy wall, 


Here on the rocky, 


among the columned 


trees, 
In every nook where once he loved to 
be, 
I find him still—and here he lives for 
aye. 


“Hill Trails and Open Sky,” Harr 
Wagner Publishing Co., San Francisco. 


“Dave Darrin’s South © American 
Cruise,” by H. Irving Hancock. Here 
are our friends again, Ensigns Dave and 
Dan, on their ship the “Panama,” cruis- 
With 
their usual propensities for getting into 
trouble and out again, the two boys land 
straight into a revolution, and become 
friendly with the instigator of the 
trouble, though at first unaware of his 
duplicity. 

Pasquale Gorgo, in sending an import- 
ant message to a friend (here is where 
the great diamond cross comes into 
prominence) chooses a_e stupid mes- 
senger, who delivers the gem into the 
boy’s hands by mistake. From then on 
the plot becomes more complicated, 


through their efforts to return the jewel 
to Gorgo, ending in the capture of the 
ensigns by a rebel steamer, while they 
are carrying off Gorgo in a small boat. 


— 
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(By this time, they have realized the ex- 
tent of Gorgo’s intrigue.) 

They are ultimately rescued by a 
party from their own ship while the 
South American is taken as prisoner of 
war by the rescuers. 

Like all the Dave Darrin stories, this 
book is full of hair breadth ’scapes, and 
will raise several thrills in any live boy’s 
breast. Henry Altemus Company, Phila- 
delphia.—75c. 


“Building the Pacific Railway,’ by 
Edwin L. Sabin. The construction story 
of America’s first iron thoroughfare be- 
tween the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia, from the inception of the great idea, 
and how the Central Pacific under Stan- 
ford, Huntington, and others built east- 
ward from Sacramento, and the Union 
Pacific, under Durant, Dodge, Dillon and 
others, fostered by the Government, 
built westward from Omaha, meeting at 
Promonotory Point, Utah. May 10, 1869, 
to form the Nation’s trans-continental, 
is here told in the semi-centennial year 
of the driving of the golden spikes. 

It is a fitting work for this year—this 
story which has not yet appeared be- 
tween covers. It has been unearthed 
from old narratives, official and govern- 
ment reports, and from a few survivors 
of the building days. Deeds and ro- 


mance a-plenty abound to make it an ab-_ 


sorbing story. How the Pacific Railroad, 


the wonder of its age, and of any age, 


came into being; how many a doughty 
pioneer generously back it in its race 
across half a continent, is history of 
heroic effort and achievement worthy all 
praise. 

Though thirty years in the planning, 
it was only six years in the erecting. 
With those six, and especially with the 
last three, when, in hot rivalry, twain 
companies, facing opposite and pitting 
blood against blood, forged into their 
strides of two, five, seven, ten miles in 
a day, this narrative has to do. Over 
eleven hundred miles of double rails laid 
by hand in thirteen months, by two com- 
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panies racing to meet. Such is the 
record. There was no assistance from 
steam shovels, steam derricks and the 
like. It was a “hand-made” road. 
History, illuminated with romance in 
full measure, as is this volume, comes 
presented in such an inviting form, it in-. 
structs unconsciously and _ entertains 
meanwhile. It should be read by all who 
travel on railroads, by those who honor 
the pioneers of any worthy movement, 
and by those who seek to follow honor- 
ably in the way of progress. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Il- 


-lustrated.—$2.00 


“Improvisations,” by Stanley Kimmel. 

Another tiny book by the above au- 
thor, has just been brought out by the 
“Publishers of Little Books,” San Fran- 
cisco. All the poems in this small vol- 
ume are good, a few of them showing 
the influence of Oscar Wilde on the 
young poet. “Old Men” seems to me to 
be the most original, and one hopes that 
Mr. Kimmel will stick to this vein, in 
his future efforts: ; 


OLD MEN. 


Old men always sit alone, 

-In groups of twos or threes or more, 

Like rusted bolts held feebly fast, 
Upon some queer, old fashioned 
door, 
Whose withered eyes have often mock 
The passing paupers and the kings, 
And others strolling by that way, 
Ladies of the street and things. 
They have seen all, the good and bad, 
Known love and pale, green-lipped 
Despair, 
Yet still they sit with wrinkled eyes, | 
And like the dead, they stare and 
stare. 

This little book would make a pretty 
gift for anyone, and may be found on 
sale at the Gift Shop, second floor, Head 
Bidg., this city. 

“Improvisations,” Publishers of Little 
Books, San Francisco.—60c. 
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— Ger rosea Breeze? 


With the hot sun beating down on their frail underfed bodies— 
with,no hope of relief in sight—the little children and tired mothers 
of the slums are facing another grim summer in their empty lives. 


Help Us Give These Unfortunates 
Chance for Health 


Sea Breeze—the Association’s fresh 
air home—gives the one chance for Blagden, 
rest, nourishment and care for many of i } 


these families each year—but help is YY” Al. CP. 
needed at once if we are to provide “Ve 105 East 22d Street 
New York 


for the long waiting list. 


Will you give—just a little? Allow 60 cents 
a day, or $4.00 a week for each one whom you 
will send as your guest. 


y’ with which you are to give fresh 
air relief to the most needy cases 
The New York Association for Improving sioner Tait. 
the Condition of the Poor 7 
Room 250 105 East 22nd St., New York £7” Name seen dees 
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